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LORLAL NOTES 


Most of our space this quarter i 
given over to material closely tied in 
with the November conference theme 
Adult Education’s Role in rhe Develop 
ment of the Community Iwo pieces are 
of outstanding interest. Thanks to the 
splendid cooperation of a varied group 
of adult educators, social workers, and 
community organization people, we are 
ible to present a ground breaking and 
provocative symposium on the place of 
adult education in community develop 
ment. There ts, fortunately, more light 
than heat in this interc hange, but enough 
heat, too, we hope, to warm the mails 
with a few disclaimers, rejoinders, clari 
fications, and rebuttals. At any rate, we'll 
ive some space for them next quarter 
The second piece we want to call to 
your attention 1s less lively by its ver\ 
nature, but is a substantial and unique 
contribution to the current literature of 
adult education. This is the final sum 
mary report of the AF.A’s two year Area 
Organization and Conferences Project 
This was one of several short-term 
projects the AKA has « arried on which 
have laid a basis in the experience of the 
hundreds of adult educators who have 
taken part, for wide and significant 
developments (The study of 
financing adult education, completed last 
vear, was another such short-tern pro} 
One of the requirements of a 
oundly conducted experimental project 
is that it leave a deposit of evaluated ex 
perience that can give some guidance to 
future action. This the AOC 


accomplished to a high degree. Its final 


projyes 


report is illuminating reading 
> 
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the role of adult education 
in community development 


— a symposium — 


preface 

For the purpose of this sy mposium, 
“community development” refers to 
programs, whatever their names or 
sponsorship, which stress the citizens’ 
participation in the improvement of 
social 


their physical and environ- 


ments. 
Community development, by this 


definition as well as by common 


5 


usage, is not the same thing as adult 


education. Yet, like other 


faceted, collaborative, continuing ac 


many 


tivities, Community development re 
quires learning by those who take 
part in it—learning about the com 
munity: its history and _ traditions, 
its economic and social structure, its 
agencies and organizations, its re- 


‘ 


lationships with the “outside world”, 
its problems, resources, and opportu- 
nities, the needs and aspirations of its 
citizens; learning of methods of com- 
munication among the various neigh- 
borhoods, population groups, agen- 
cies, and organizations; learning how 
to discover relevant facts about the 


community in such a way that they 
become matters of common interest 
and concern; learning how to face 
and resolve problems of differing and 
community 


conflicting interests as 


problems are indentified and worked 
on; learning the methods and _ skills 
of group leadership, participation, 
and problem-solving. 

That these and other areas of learn 
ing are required by the processes of 
community development accounts in 
part fol the central roles adult edu 
cators and adult education agencies 
are coming to play in community de 
velopment projects. 

What 
contribute to the study and action 
of the 


through which community develop 


these roles are, how they 


processes citizen groups 
ment takes place, and how they mesh 
with the roles of other specialists is 
the subject of this symposium. 

Our five contributors were asked 
to respond to the following three 
questions 

1. What are the roles you believe 
adult educato® should play in the 
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initiation and operation of a com- 
munity development program? 

2. What do you believe should be 
the nature of the adult educator’s 
relationship to the organization or 
organizations through which the 
citizens study and take action? 

3, What other professions can make 
major contributions to community 
development, and in what ways can 
adult educators best collaborate with 
representatives of these other pro- 
fessions? 


When we had 


thoughtful 


received the five 
statements that imme- 
diately follow this introduction, we 
sent them out to a number of repre 
other 


sentatives of professions ac 


tively engaged in community de 


work. We 


group to comment on the adult edu- 


velopment asked _ this 
cators’ conceptions of their role in 
community development and of their 
relationships with other professions 
which also work in this area. The re 
actions received, which conclude this 
symposium, are articulate and forth 
right. No adult educator interested in 
community-wide programs will fail 


to find them challenging 


Otto G. Hoiberg:’ 


A clear conception of role is es 
sential to the adult educator who 
works in the field of community de- 
velopment. As an educator, it is his 
task to help people to acquire the 
vision, the knowledge, and the skills 
which are needed by them in thei 
efforts toward community improve 
ment. He helps them to understand 


more fully the process of community 


development which Poston has des- 


‘ 


cribed as “a process of self-discovery 
by which the people of a community 
learn to identify and solve their com- 
munity problems”. (See Adult Edu- 
cation, Sept., 1954). 

This definition of role is not diffi- 
cult to formulate. Far more com- 
plicated is the task of putting it into 
practice on the firing line. There are 
certain 


temptations, for example, 


which constantly beset the adult edu- 


cator in his community development 


work, prompting him to deviate from 
his essential purpose. Among the most 
enticing of these is the temptation to 
look upon the community project 
on which he is at work as bis project 
or as that of the educational institu 
tion which he represents. 

It is mot his project, nor should it 
be! His function is to help a group of 
people who need assistance in solving 
a problem. He is primarily a resource 
person, not someone who cleverly 
mancuvers a social group toward the 
attainment of goals preconceived in 
his own mind. 

what 
.. A clear answer will nor 


difference does this 
make? 
mally be found in what happens after 
the adult educator has withdrawn 
from the scene. Unless the people of 
the community feel that the develop- 
theirs, not 


ment project has been 


something that a university or an 


outside expert has “tried out” on 
them, there is little chance of per- 
manence in whatever may have been 
accomplished. This principl is basic 
to all effective work done today in 
underdeveloped countries under our 
Point IV 


program and under the 


‘Orro G Hoiberg is Coordinator of Community Service, University Extension 


Division, University of Nebraska 
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Technical Assistance program of the 
United Nations, and it applies with 
equal relevance to the community de- 
velopment work of an adult educa 
tor in Pinewood Junction. 

Ihe adult educator must not only 
regard the project as an enterprise of 
the community itself. He must also 
see to it that the required work is 
done by the community members 
themselves. There is perhaps no re 
quest which comes to me more fre 
quently in my field work than this: 
“You have had so much experience 
with this type of thing, Mr. Hoiberg; 
why don’t you draw up the plans for 
our community recreation program 
(or whatever it may be)?” 

One often has the urge to accept 
such an invitation when he observes 
the arduous and painful path taken 
by many a local group in struggling 
toward its goal. The results might 
be more quickly attained and per 
haps far more spectacular if the adult 
educator did the work himself and 
regarded the community group con 
cerned as an audience. ‘Through 
such procedure, however, he would 
deprive them of the very experience 
which it is his task as an educator to 
give them. A community learns the 
processes of self-analysis and self-im- 
provement most readily by doing, not 
by watching. 

Furthermore, the adult educator 
must always keep in mind that his 
fundamental responsibility is not fo- 
cussed primarily upon the end-prod- 
uct of any given project. His function 
is to help the community to discover 


an approach to problem solving which 


can be effectively used through the 
years in attaining a wide variety of 
concrete 


community improvement 


goals with which he probably will 
have nothing whatever to do. 

In his work with community 
groups, the adult educator should also 
remember that he does not stand 
alone. In most states there are tax-sup 
ported agencies which provide field 
services and literature in relation to 
many types of community improve- 
ment efforts. Illustrative of these are 
university extension divisions; state 
departments of education, health and 
social welfare; public library com 
missions; and special divisions whose 
responsibility it is to encourage the 
development of new industries within 
the state. 
there are 


In addition, numerous 


non-profit, voluntary organizations 
which can be considered valuable re 
sources, such as the National Recrea 
tion Association, the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S. A., the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and_ the 
major farm and labor groups. Fur 
ther, there are various commercial 
concerns which are available for as 
sistance in relation to sp cialized 
types of projects, e.g., the Portland 
Cement Company, the major electri 
cal appliance concerns, city planning 
firms, and so forth. 

The adult educator will do well to 
inform himself as fully as possible 
regarding the nature and scope of 
the services to be obtained from all 
such organizations. This knowledg: 
will make him a better resource per 
son for the community groups with 
which he works. 

Finally, he should be conscious of 
the fact that virtually every profes 
sion represented in a community can 
from time to time make a major con 


tribution to the cause of community 
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improvement. The local newspaper 


editor is important in relation to 
nearly all types of projects, while 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, soil con- 
servation experts, social workers, 
clergymen, teachers, and others have 
particularly significant roles: to play 
whenever their respective areas of 
specialization are involved. In any 
given case, the adult educator has an 
obligation to call attention to major 
resources which may have been over 
looked by the people in their com 


munity dev clopment efforts 


H. Curtis Mial:’ 


1 am assuming that the questions 
posed can best be answered out of our 
own experience, and I therefore r 
fer to four recent cases. 

\: A community leader (dairyman 
and county supervisor) attended an 
Institute of Community Leadership 
New York State 


where he 


conducted by the 


Citizens’ Council, heard 


the report of how another commu 
nity had conducted a Workshop on 
Cemmunity Study and Development 
Some 


Council office and asked for help in 


months later he came to the 
initiating a similar workshop in his 
community. The workshop is now in 
process. 


B For 


Council has maintained a continuing 


some years the Citizens 
relationship with this community. A 
Council Board member, a physician, 
is active in the local community 
council. In a recent visit the Council 
stafl 


munity workshop would be helpful 


member asked whether a com 


at this time. A process of exploration 


"Hl. Curtis Mial is Fxecutive Director, New 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


and study by a small local group led 
to a community forum where deep 
concern was expressed by a represen- 


tative audience over the problems of 


this suburban community (an area of 
runaway growth) and where a steer- 
ing committee was named to plan a 
workshop and report back to a later 
forum. 

C: A regional library official par- 
ticipated in an Annual Institute. La- 
ter he asked the Council to work with 
him in a joint exploration of how a 
library could function in initiating a 
program of community development. 
After consultation with librarians in 
the region a community was selected 
because of apparent local interest. 
The librarian invited a small group 
to a meeting to consider a process of 
community self study and necessary 
next steps. 


D: A Council 


university professor) suggested in an 


Soard member (a 


interview sought by a Council staff 
member that the major problem in 
his community was the time lag be 
tween discussion of local problems 
and any effective action. He agreed 
to invite a group of people to dis 
cus. with the staff member local par 
ticipation in the 


coming institute 


where “community decision making 


processes” would be discussed. A 


smail group responded to the invita 
tion and decided to bring together a 
larger group representative of the 
major factors in 


getting anything 


done in the community (listed be 


low) to consider the need for a co 
ordinated, integrated approach to 
community problems. It was agreed 
Institute 


that participation in the 


,y York State Citizens’ Council, 
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might become a means of furthering 
this long range goal. 
roles of the adult educator 


Ihe adult educator, here repre- 
sented by the Citizens’ Council staff, 
has played varying roles in initiating 
the above efforts. In Case A he re 
sponded to a request for help from a 
community representative, but the re 
quest itself grew out of the in- 
dividual’s participation in a leadership 
training institute. In Case B he stim 
ulated a community effort through 
direct suggestion, but the suggestion 
was made in the context of a long r 
lationship with the community. In 
Case C he accepted an invitation from 
another adult educator, a librarian (a 
participant in a Council institute), to 
cooperate in the stimulation of a com 
munity project. In Case D he stim 
ulated the initial effort but the com 
munity response was to a more fun 
damental question than that originally 
posed. 

These cases suggest no single an 
swer to “who initiates’. They do 
suggest that the chances of success 


for any effort vary directly with the 


degree of local readiness and involve- 


ment. If the suggestion from the out 
side has effect it is because of: (a) an 
established 


alread, relationship in 


which the outside agency has the 
confidence of the local group; (b) 
the community 1s actually on the 
lookout for the suggestion the out 
sider brings. 

The cases also reflect varied con 
tinuing roles for adult education. 
They include: 

1. Providing opportunities for com- 
munities to learn from other commu- 
nities with similar problems 


2. Meeting with informal citizens’ 
groups prior to formal action in an 
effort to help them (a) identify their 
problems more clearly; (b) establish 
orderly procedures and avoid com 
mon mistakes (with the realization 
that trial and error is a part of learn 
ing and that no experience can bx 
transplanted im toto.) 

3, Helping local groups recognize 
the need for leadership, professional 
or “near professional” in experience, 
training, and committed time 

+. Helping to find, secure, and fi 
nance such leadership 

5. Suggesting sources of help, both 
personnel and material. 


relationships 
As to the “nature of the adult edu 
cator’s relationship to the organiza 
action 
both the 


tions that study and take 
the above cases involved 
outside consultant and the local per 
son—adult education director, Ii 
brarian, etc.—who functions both as 
consultant and as involved partici 
pant. In Case B one of the leaders 
from the beginning was the local 
adult education director who served 
on the steering group as influential 
member but who later functioned of 
ficially in helping the workshop 
qualify as a state-aided adult educa 
tion project. A university official in 
the steering group also played a dual 
role—first as a group member then as 
an official who helped secure profes 
sional Ie adership needed. The phy 
sician who served as local initiator 
played a dual role as resident inter 
ested in his own community and as 
professional man interested in wider 
understanding of community health 
needs. His 


very positive “axe to 
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grind” here coincided with individual 
responsibilitics he recognized. 

In Case A the initiator came to the 
Institute interested in doing a better 
job as county supervisor. In his in 
terest in above average performance, 
in setting standards for his behavior 
as an elected official, in recognizing 
the role of outside help, of training, 
and of community self study, he dem 
onstrated a “professional” approach. 
Through the community workshop 
he and his co-workers are concerned 
over desirable relationships between 
clected governing bodies and citizens. 
They may be able to remove some 
familiar roadblocks to community ac 
tion. His interests as an official coin- 
cide with his individual interests in a 
bette! community. 

Case C 


dence of 


indicates another coinci 
“interests” in the regional 
librarian. Lyman Bryson observes in 


his Foreword to Ernestine Rose’s 
“The Public Library in American 
Life’ that “the librarian has now 
ceased to be merely a custodian of 
books and manuscripts and is a keen 
hunter after the varying interests and 
needs of the public”. Like the others 
mentioned,, the librarian too plays a 
dual role. He 
skills, 


nity development 


himself has talents, 
resources needed in commu 
efforts. Ac the 
same time he has a stake in these ef 
forts because of what they can mean 
in support of the library. 


Actually the hope of community 


development efforts more nearly 


commensurate with the challenge 


confronting the community today 


lies in the fact that building better 
communities is in the long range self 
interest of so many actual and po 


tential contributors 


working with others 
Collaborators mentioned the 
above cases include the public school 
adult educator, the librarian, the lo 
volun- 


cal government official, the 


tary organization, the university 
teacher and administrator, the doctor, 
the dairyman. The wide range of “in 
terests” with a stake in “the improve- 
ment of their phy sical and social en 
vironment” is further suggested by 
the list of influence bearers in Case 
D. Local people listed government 
| 


(city and county) schools, planning 


commission, party leaders, press and 


radio, commerce and industry, social 
service agencies, women’s organiza 
tions, suburban. Within each of these 
interests there is today discussion and 
experimentation related to commu- 


Adult 


has a major contribution to make in 


nity development. education 
helping them come together in thei 
search for answers. 

One step in this direction is for the 


compartmentalized interests with a 


common concern in community 
processes to understand the common 
them to 


threads that should bind 


gether in a more united effort. A 
casual listing includes adult education, 
community development, community 
organization, community planning, 
community relations, public relations, 
research, work, 


community group 


group dynamics, social planning, hu 
man relations, Communications. One 
of their tasks should be not only 
relate to each other but to relate to 
the more content centered interests 

economic, health, cultural, etc. 

[raining offers a promising area of 


collaboration. There is a need for 


greater emphasis on community de- 
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velopment methods and skills in var- 
ious professional training programs 
as well as in the volunteer area. To be 
effective in the community this train- 
ing has to cross professional boundary 
lines. A Workshop on Community 
Organization for Action last summer 
at Syracuse University served three 
professional groups — education, 
health, and social work—and also 
community leaders “whose effective- 
ness depends on understanding of 
community organization”. The work- 


shop posed these questions: 


What community forces influence 
your professional effectiveness? How 
can you participate in helping to for- 
mulate community goals? How can 
you work more effectively in your 
professional area with community 
groups to bring about constructive 
solutions to local problems? 

One of adult 


should be to provide opportunities 


education’s roles 
where potential collaborators will ask 
themselves searching questions. his, 
of course, is one function of the AEA 
conferences. Out of this mutual soul 
searching could come jointly planned 
training programs stressing commu 
nity development roles and taking 
into account the needs of the pro 
fessional who may not have iden 
tified his work as community de- 
velopment, of the professional with 
a recognized role in community de- 
velopment, and of the volunteer 
whose participation will determine 
the eventual outcome of a giv en com- 
munity effort. 

Training is mentioned first as a 
universal and immediate need. The 
long range goal is a functioning con- 


*Fugene I. 
San Bernardino Valley College. 


cept of community development 
through which all the potential part- 
ners together create a new thing—a 
whole community. The job involves 
more than good work in health edu 
cation, welfare, recreation, physical 
planning, housing, economic develop 
ment, cultural opportunities, public 
affairs education. The test is whether 
the specialized professions can main 
tain their uniqueness and at the same 
time realize their inter-relatedness 

their common stake in “whole com- 
munities”. Without such communities 
the hope for “whole personalities” in 
“one world” is a dim one. 


Eugene |. Johnson:’ 


roles of the adult educator 
Does the adult educator have any 
central task in a program of com 
munity development? If so, it is to 
intellectual leadership 
without which the program will be a 


provide the 


shallow one, producing no significant 
growth in either individuals or com 
munities. This intellectual leadership 
needs to pervade everything that he 
does. It is as necessary an ingredient 
in the chemistry of community de 
velopment as is chlorophyll in the 
manufacture of greenness in growing 
plants. The following set of roles that 
the adult educator might play in 
community development, therefore, 
should be examined with the under 
standing that intellectual leadership 
is a part of every role as well as the 
central role itself. 

1. Conceptualization. Some group 
must conceptualize “the community” 
that is to be developed. What is its 


Johnson is Coordinator, Community Education Program 
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geographic spread? Its economic 
base? Its service institutions? -Its com- 
What is its 


ideals and 


munication network? 


structure of ideas and 
values and how are these expressed 
So as to give the community character 
and personality? What are the dif- 
ferent aspects of the community—the 
different social and physical environ- 
ments--that need to be related to each 
other in some concept of wholeness? 
In short, when we speak of the com 
munity, what do we mean? Some 
person—and I nominate the adult ed- 
ucator—has to make it his responsi- 
bility to see that these considerations 
are thought about. Specifically, there- 
fore, the adult educator needs to in- 
itiate a group which will make the 
formulation of this conceptual frame- 
work a central task. How, when, and 
where this formulation takes place 
will differ from community to com- 
munity. 

2. Leadership training. This is so 
broad a role that it is non-discussable 
in a few paragraphs. Two major fac 
tors that affect success in the role are 
(1) to know where leadership train 
ing Opportunities exist, and (2) to 
have a clear-cut concept of what 
“leadership” means. 

Leadership training opportunities 
for adult educators may be found in 
a variety of group and community 
needs. Some of these are: effective 
group discussion, carrying on organ 
izational activities; using community 
resources: understanding the action 
process; planning programs, commu 
nicating (including publicizing) sig 
nificant findings and activities and 
recommendations. 

It is equally important to have an 
adequate concept of leadership. \s 


leadership an act performed by an in- 
dividual? Or is it, as some maintain, 
a function of the group? If you ac- 
cept the latter concept, how do you 
train a whole group to exercise a 
function? Only in laboratory situa- 
tions will the educator usually have 


the opportunity to train a whole 


group at one time. Basically, there- 


fore, he must do two things: (1) use 
the experiences which groups are 
having as the basis for training, and 
(2) train individual members of the 
group how to interpret the group's 
experience, and to suggest to the 
group better ways of working. This 
can, of course, be done only at, the 
level at which the group will accept 
training. The important point, there- 
fore, is not where the group is at 
any one moment, but what direction 
its moving. The adult educator who 
lacks a clear-cut concept of leader 
ship can’t really tell which way. a 
group or community is moving. 

3. Identifying problems. Around 
what problems or problem areas will 
a community development program 
be constructed? How will those prob- 
lems be selected and stated? The adult 
educator needs to bring his special 
knowledge of the community and his 
conceptual framework to bear on this 
process. 

It is important that the adult edu- 
cator insist that the real problems of 
significance for education be identi- 
fied and not 
trapped into working with surface 
difficulties. For 
leaders in a community in which | 


allow himself to be 


example, school 
once worked were concerned over 
the failure of a bond issue for new 
school buildings to pass. The prob- 
lem, as they saw it, was: How can 
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we get the community to approve 
this bond issue? Actually, this was 
an administrative difficulty stemming 
from several fundamental problems. 
Central to them was the problem of 
communication. The school 
finally established the necessary proc- 
ess to obtain from the community an 


leaders 


answer to this question of educational 
What do you 


significance: 
from your schools? School ieaders 


expect 
were later able to present the need 
for additional funds in the light of 
the goals which the people had es- 
tablished. When the bonds were re- 
thought and resubmitted, they were 
overwhelmingly approved in a vote 
which saw almost 90 percent of the 
eligible voters casting their ballots. 

4. Organization of educational re- 
sources. Most communities are rich 
in educational resources which are 
seldom used. Information about the 
kinds of resources that exist to en- 
rich and strengthen programs of ad- 
ult education needs to be organized. 
This needs to be done, topic by topic, 
for each of the major community in- 
terests. Such resources include books, 
films and_ filmstrips, recordings and 
other audio-visual aids, resource 
people, exhibits, and others. | be- 
lieve the preparation of such a series 
of resource booklets to be an _ in- 
dispensable part of any community 
development program. If carried on 
by a group of lay people, it is an ex- 
tremely valuable educational program 
itself. 

Sometimes, adequate materials may 
be unavailable. 
developed locally. In San Bernardino, 


Then, they may be 


we have been developing radio pro 
grams and newspaper articles con- 
Wisconsin, has 


sistently. Racine, 


been developing materials for a sig 
nificant waterfront study project, in- 
cluding a 16mm. film. Here, again, 
the development of the materials be 
comes a method of community de- 


velopment. In San Bernardino, we use 


it to build relationships, to stimulate 
people’s thinking, and to stimulate 
the more widespread use of existing 
resources. 

§. Switchboard 
only education at the present stage of 


function. Since 
things is likely to have the whole 
community in mind, the adult edu 
cator must also perform a switch 
board role. It will be ne« essary to put 
people and agencies in touch with 
each other. 

6. Organization of educational of 
Adult 


course, offer some educational op 


ferings. educators will, of 


portunities directly—classes, exhibits, 


lectures, films, discussion groups, 


tours, projects, etc. 


relationship to 
action and study organizations 

very community needs, | believe 
three instrumentalities: one con 
cerned with action, one with research, 
and one with education. By “instru 
mentality” I do not mean necessarily 
anything as definitely structured as 
a single agency or institution. I r« 
fer to a method by which the com 
munity can marshal its resources and 
skills for three basic purposes 

In the field of 
City provides a unique example of 


research, Kansas 


a sing le institution—Community 


Studies, Inc.—which carries on all 
kinds of research of interest to the 
community. In other communities, 
research is as fragmented as the ac 


tivities of the city itself. There may 
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be research on social problems, city 
planning, governmental structure, ec- 
onomics, but rarely are these done 
with any knowledge of each other or 
within any common framework. Per- 
haps a Research Council is the an- 
swer. The label is not the important 
thing, but rather the meshing to- 
gether of the resources that can bring 
light to bear on issues important to 
the people. 

even 


‘The action more 


hopelessly fragmentized. People in 


front is 


communities defeat themselves by the 
creation of too many action units. 
In the field of governmental action 
alone, think of the many special dis- 
tricts which exist in addition to the 
local governmental structure. ‘Tor- 
onto Ontario, furnishes an example 
of the uniting of many of these spe- 
cial functions for several different 
communities in a new action agency 


simplify the 


should vastly 
adult 


whether it is one agency or many 


which 
work of the educator. But 
the adult educator needs to have, at 
the minimum, a person-to-person re- 
lationship with the key people in the 
action agencies and gradually to bring 
them into contact with each other. 
In this way action in any one field 
will be taken with an awareness of 
the overall needs of the community 
as a whole. I do not believe the adult 
educator himself initiates action or 
supports one side of a controversial 
action issue. I do believe he should 
plan educational programs that are 
action-oriented in the sense that 
people see the range of possible alter- 
natives for individuals, community, 
and groups. He also needs to have 
thought about this question: What is 
action? 


relation to other professions 

Almost every profession has a con- 
tribution to make to community de- 
velopment. City planners, for ex- 
ample, are concerned with city plan- 
ning but need to get out of the 
“zoning ordinance rut” that many of 
them are in. Architects can help to 
visualize a physical design for the 
city or community as well as pro- 
viding the design of individual build- 
ings and homes. The medical profes- 
sion can contribute its special medical 
knowledge about problems that arise 
because people are massed in cities, 
with particular emphasis on the prob- 
lem of mental health. Law can pro- 
vide insights into the personal prob- 
lems people will have in a city and 
those which arise bacause of the mu- 
nicipality itself. Social workers, ob- 
viously, have intimate know ledge of 
many of the basic needs of people 
and their families. 

The educator needs to relate to 
people in these professions and to 
help them become aware of the ed- 
ucational implications of their work. 
Architecture certainly provides many. 
I know a local architect for whom 
each contact with a customer is an 
exciting educational experience; he 
plans for it and makes it that. The 
task of the educator here is to get the 
other professional people to stretch 
their concept of what their roles are. 

Then there is the use of the re- 
sources which these professions rep- 
other educational 


resent to enrich 


forms: classes, conferences, and 


others. 

The major role here is to get these 
related to each 
thinking in terms of the whole com- 


people other and 
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munity so that adequate conceptuali- 
zation does occur, priority does be- 
come an orderly and intelligent proc- 
ess, and a sense of the wholeness of 
people, of life, and of communities 
creeps into experience. 


Watson Dickerman, et al.:' 


What are the roles you believe ad- 
ult educators should play in the in- 
itiation and operation of a community 
development program? 

This will depend on the philosophy 
of the adult educator in question, the 
philosophy and policies of his in- 
stitution, the nature of the problem, 
the readiness of the community to 
face up to the problem, their sophis- 
tication about self-help, etc. How- 
ever, we risk the following general- 
iZations: 

1. Helping members of the com- 
munity realize: 

a. That they do have problems 
which they ought to do something 
about. (This is rarely needed; they 
are usually aware of this.) 

b. That other communities have 
succeeded in doing something about 
their problems, and that this com- 
munity can too. 

c. That they are not alone and 
helpless, that sources of aid exist and 
can be tapped. 

We do this by: area conferences, 
community councils, study groups, 
surveys, consultation and publications 
(e.g., What Some Communities Have 
Done for Themselves, Community 
Adult Education Dept., Univ. of 
Michigan). 


2. Helping the community: 

a. To examine its problems. 

b. To distinguish among prob- 
lems as to significance, priority, and 
solvability. 

c. To examine resources for deal- 
problems. (These 
include resources inside the commu- 
nity and outside it. We believe that 
the more the community can use its 
own resources, the further it will be 
ahead in know-how, money, morale, 
and motivation to work on its prob- 


ing with the 


lems. ) 
d. To decide what to do about 
its problems. 
We do this mainly by consultation. 


3. Helping the community work on 
its problems, referring it to some 
more appropriate source of help, or 
both. 

Assuming that we are doing the 
helping, what we would do depends 
on our resources and on the problem. 
Among the things we have done at 
this stage are: help the community 
to establish a community calendar, or 
a community council, or a recreation 
program, etc.; or provide a leader- 
ship training course. 

4. Helping the community to keep 
working at its problems. We feel this 
is very important because it takes so 
much energy by the community just 
to get started, or even to decide to 
try to start. 

We do this by conferences, con- 
sultations, and publications. 

What do you believe should be the 
nature of the adult educator’s rela- 
tionship to the organization or or- 
ganizations through which the citi- 


‘Watson Dickerman is on the staff of the Community Adult Education Department, 
Extension Service, University of Michigan. Other staff members collaborated 


with him in the preparation of this statement 
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zens study and take action? 

Here again we must say, as we 
did above, it depends on the nature 
of the problem on which the com 
munity is working and on our own 
resources. But in general we believe 
the best programs of community de- 
velopment are those in which the 
community assumes the major respon- 
sibilities. This means that we see our- 
selves mainly as consultants, and as 
facilitators in a “catalytic” sense. Oc 
casionally we may be asked to put on 
a training course 

What other professions can make 
major contributions to community 
development, and in what ways can 
adult educators best collaborate with 


representatives of these other pro- 
fessions? 

Here everything depends on the 
nature of the problem on which the 
community is working and on the 


nature of the helping institution. 


Since we are located at a university, 
we are able to draw on such other 
parts of the university family as An 
thropology, the Audio-Visual Cen 
ter, Gerontology, Journalism, Po 
litical Science, the Institute of Social 
Social Work, Sociology, 


Speech, etc. And it is also easy for 


Research, 


us to approac h other universities and 
other adult education agencies such 
as health departments, libraries, the 
public schools, etc. 

which we 


Among other groups 
have found helpful as collaborators 


are civic organizations, such as 
Chambers of Commerce, community 
councils, Community Chests, Councils 
of Social Agencies, planning associa 
tions, and clubs; clergymen 


and “Y’s” 


service 


educators; the local news 


*Mr. Oliver i 


paper; public health personnel; 
county agricultural agents; local gov- 
ernment. 

It is evident that a university can 
be a multi-faceted source of aid for 
communities. So can community 
councils and adult education associa- 
tions. 

As for the nature of the collabora- 
tion, we sometimes act merely as 
contact persons and as briefers. On 
other occasions we may continue to 
carry the main burden and the rep- 
resentative of the other profession 
may make only a small, but perhaps 
vital, contribution. On still other oc 
casions we and the representative ot 


the other profession may act as part- 


ners bearing equal responsibility. 


Weldon R. Oliver: 


In the initiation and operation of a 


community development program, 
the adult educator, in order to achieve 
any measure of success, must play 
many roles in providing forceful 
leadership. If one were to ask any 
group of community adult educators 
what they considered these roles to 


be, although the list would be long, 
a high degree of general agreement 
in their identification would result. 
Should this same group, however, be 
requested to rank this listing in de 
scending order of importance, doubt 
less a wide range of individual 
opinion would at once be apparent. 

[here can be no disagreement with 
the statement that any program of 
community development, to attain 
any marked degree of success, must 
be a shared responsibility between lay 


and professional leadership, each sup 


Director of Adult Education in Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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plementing the other to provide the 
line-up of a winning team. In estab- 
lishing this liaison, however, the pro- 
fessional should not lean on his lay 
partners for the performance of du- 
ties that are rightfully his. He must 
remember that non-professionals are 
just that and that they necessarily 
must give a high priority to earning a 
living, with their pursuit of commu- 
nity interests being left for the time 
adult 
therefore, must possess the skill nec- 


that remains. The educator, 
essary to work most advantageously 
with the lay leaders in his community 
on whatever terms they become avail 
able. 

Lay and professional leaders alike 
recognize the existence of community 
problems. Any community teems 
with them. But to bring together the 
combined forces of community 
leadership to deal constructively with 
these problems is another matter en- 
tirely, particularly when these forces 
represent varying shades of opinion, 
if not completely 
Here is the opportunity for the adult 
educator to become the “idea” man 
or the “energizer” to provide initial 
impetus to the chain reaction which 
will ultimately result in a common 
effort toward positive identification 
and practical solution. His major role 
is that of a wholesaler of ideas. Let 
me give more meaning to this state 
ment. 

rhe planners of a recent confer 
ence on Community Problems and 
Leadership, developed the following 
statement of conference objectives: 

“Niagara Falls, like other growing 
with many 


communities, is faced 


problems which require the thought- 


ful understanding and action of its 


conflicting ones.. 


citizens if solutions are to be found. 
[his conference has been called, 
therefore, to attempt the following: 

“1. To focus attention upon three 
important community problems. 

“2. To bring to the conference 
people who, by reason of their study, 
training, and experience, are experts 
in their respective fields to help us 
arrive at sound principles of approach 
to the solution of these problems. 

“3. To assemble local leadership 
most concerned with these problems 
and to provide workshop situations 
for the free exchange of ideas and 
opinions on a non-partisan, non-po- 
litical basis so that a community ap 
proach to each problem may be de- 
termined. 

“4. To establish the 


the responsibility of 


concept of 
all thoughtful 
citizens for working together for a 
better community life.” 

There is not a single new thought 
expressed in this statement of ob 
jectives. The three community prob 
lems to be explored were The Phy 
sical Planning of the Commmnity, 
Family Life in a Democratic Society, 
and Preparation for Retirement, none 
of which ts unique to any Community. 
Ihe single element of newness lay 
in the fact that the “idea” for hold 
ing such a conference and a subse 
quent statement of possible objectives 
originated with the adult educator 
and was “sold” to a group of com 
munity lay leaders. As a result of 
this “sale”, a citizens’ group repre 
sentative of many segments of local 
life became the active working com 
mittee which assumed complete spon 
sorship of the conference. Thus a 
community activity became a com- 
mon responsibility shared by lay and 


\ 
ll 
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professional personnel. It was gen 
erally agreed by a capacity attend- 
conference 


ance that the meetings 


were among the most productive 
ever held in the community. 

While it may be safely stated that 
the declared objectives of the con- 
ference were realized in full measure, 
it must not be inferred that a single 
cooperative undertaking — establishes 
for all time the success of a con- 
tinuing program of community de 
velopment. There are, however, la 


tent in situations, Important 


skillfully 


utilized, become invaluable tools for 


elements which, when 
the adult educator in meeting new 
problems. 

In addition to achieving the listed 
objectives through the medium of the 
conference sessions, possibly the most 
valuable outcome, from the profes 
sional standpoint, was the acceptance 
of the leadership of adult education 
in the vital area of community de 
velopment. In the eyes of this com- 
munity, adult education no longer is 
concerned merely with providing 
constructive leisure time activities for 
individuals, 


preparing the foreign 


born for American citizenship, and 
helping industrial employees to ac- 
quire new mechanical skills. Adult 
education has finally “come of age” 
and is now recognized as a full part- 
ner in the significant affairs of com- 
munity life. 

The illustration of a successful con- 
ference has not been cited as an iso- 
lated instance of a cooperative com- 
munity endeavor, but as an outstand- 
ing example among several which 
could be used equally well to make 
a point for which the limits of this 
article do not permit more extensive 
development. The adult educator in 
his daily tasks enacts not one but 
many roles, and of these, that of 
salesman for his product overshadows 
all others. Unless the professional adult 
educator is able to develop ideas 
worthy of the serious consideration 
of his community’s most mature lay 
leadership and then provide the skill 
necessary to build a _ functioning 
team for direct attack upon the prob- 
lem under consideration, little hope 
can be entertained for this working 
partn rship which is so indispensable 


for community adult education. 


comments and reactions 


From 7 Leaders in the Fields of Social Welfare and Community Organization 


Walter Wenkert 
Secretary, Health Division, Council 


of Sac lal Agen ics, Row he ster, r.: 


I read the manuscript on the Role 
of Adult 


Development twice to discover why 


Education in Community 


| agreed with the principles of com 


munity development it outlined, but 
maintained an aloof and resistant at- 
titude through both readings, and | 
think the reason for my attitude lies 
in the psychology of the five con 
tributors. They do not include me in 
their select society. In the words of 
the preface: “the central roles adult 
educators and adult education agen 
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cies are coming to play in community 
development projects”. | am out in 
the cold! 

Mr. Johnson carries your theme 
further when he says the adult edu- 
cator must provide the intellectual 
leadership and “initiate a group which 
will make the formulation of this 
conceptual framework a central task”. 
And so on and so on. 

One of the most helpful educa- 
tional experiences I have had was to 
sit in on a conference at which ex- 
perienced Community organizers 
whose basic training had been in so- 
cial work, and health educators whose 
training had been in public health 
battled on this problem of who or 
ganizes community thinking and plan 
ning for mental health. I learned from 
this conference that the training of 
workers and 


teachers and social 


health educators and many, many 
others have more similarities than dif 
ferences. That if we have a job of 
working with people for community 
development, then none of us can af- 
ford to be the “chosen people”. I his 
iS especially true when those of us 
who have definite program areas as 
our major responsibility are sO many 
and the theoretical “‘adult educator’ 
who coordinates just everybody 
seems to be lacking in most of our 
communities. 

Your symposium prompts me to 
look into the possibility of discover- 
ing whether adult education leader 
ship is available for community plan- 
ning efforts. (1 am new in this city 
and state.) I would suggest that the 
adult educators will gain more con- 
verts if they would preach with just 
a touch of the humility all of us who 
work with people need to have 


Albert G. Rosenberg 
Executive Secretary, Area Councils 
Proje ct, Day ton, Ohbio: 


I am basing my comments on the 


definition of “community develop- 
ment” as contained in the symposium 
preface: “programs, whatever their 
names and sponsorship, which stress 
citizen participation in the improve- 
ment of their physical and social en 
vironment’, and on the use of the 
term ‘adult education” by the con 
tributors in the narrower sense of the 
word, as: not including “other pro- 
fessions which can from time to time 
make major contributions to the com 
munity development” such the 
“doctors, lawyers, soil conservation 
workers, clergymen, 


experts, Soc ial 


teachers and others” partially listed in 


one of the discussions 


One of the most encouraging d 


velopments of recent years has been 


the broad and steady progress made 
at agency operation and professional 
training level of the various profes 
sions and disciplines which are found 
to operate in the community develop 
ment area. Today, for instance, the 
better schools of public health put 
strong emphasis on viving they stu 


dents a solid foundation in the phil 


osophy of citizen participation in 
community health programs and 
teach them basic. skills and 


methods of how to effectively fa 
cilitate such participation [he same 
is happening in other fields, promi 
nent among them being public edu 
work, 


cation, social intergroup 


lations, to list just a fcw. ‘To be sure, 
it has taken a long time, and a his 
tory of failures and frustrations for 
the various fields to learn the facts of 


life and come to see that their efforts 
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often fail to produce fullest dividends 
because the community is not 
properly involved, and to recognize 
that to have this happen definite skills 
must be available to the practitioners 
in the various fields—firmly based on 
the foundations of a healthy 


phil- 


osophy which calls for community 
partnership in their efforts. We know 
that we have a long way to go yet, 
and there is still much we need to 
learn and develop in the area of the 
techniques and methods of what is 


called 


tion”. Some professions and agencies 


often “community organiza 
are more advanced than others, but 
I am convinced we are moving in 
the right direction. 

When a community development 
program for imstance involves the 
function of a public health agency, 
then a public health person is needed 
to provide staff service for such a 
program, including _ its community 
participation phase. Or when a com 
munity development program falls 
into the area of function of social 
welfare agencies, then the social work 
staff of that agency has also the re- 
sponsibility to involve the commu 
nity. 

I sharply disagree with the sug 
gestions of some adult educators who 
see adult education's roles in commu 
nity development to be that of in 
termediars between the agencies and 
the community—to be the facilitators 
of citizen participation in community 
development programs. Such a de 
velopment would be a big step back 
ward and entirely in the wrong di- 
rection. Some symposium contribu 
tors see adult education in “the cen- 
tral role” in community development. 


Mr. Johnson refers to the “switch- 


board function to put people 
each 
adult 
educators as “facilitators in the ‘cata- 


and agencies in touch with 


other’; Mr. Dickerman sees 
lytic’ sense”; Mr. Oliver speaks of the 
adult educator as “the ‘idea’ man or 
the ‘energizer’ to provide initial im- 
petus to a chain reaction”... “whole- 
saler of ideas”. Reading the sympo- 
sium, | get the impression that some 
of the contributors are possibly not 
aware of the developments which 
for years have been occurring in the 
various fields and that they believe 
that unless adult educators see to it 
that it happens, there will not be citi- 
zen participation in community de- 
velopment programs. It is impossible 
to accept as valid and factually cor- 
rect, for instance, Mr. Johnson’s 
statement that it is the adult educa- 
tor’s “central task” in a program of 
community development to “provide 
the intellectual leadership without 
which the program will be a shallow 
one, producing no significant growth 
in either individuals or communities”. 
Let me make reference only to the 
field of social work which over a 
period of decades has developed the 
professional practice of “community 
organization for social welfare”. In 
many large and medium sized cities 
across the country autonomous com- 
munity, neighborhood, district 
councils, receiving staff service from 
social workers who are experts in 
the field of community organization, 
effective citizen 


facilitate participa- 


tion in social welfare programs in 
their neighborhood and wider com- 
munity. In the process, individuals 
and communities not only achieve so-— 
cial goals but also experience a healthy 
individual and 


community growth 
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and change process. These councils 
are quite different from the commu- 
nity councils of adult 
which, according to Morse Cart- 
wright’s chapter on adult education 


education 


in the °54 Encyclopedia Americana, 


“serve as local clearing houses of 


information about educational op 
portunities”. 

Citizens participation in| commu- 
nity affairs and development pro- 
grams is vital for the healthy dev elop- 
ment of the American community. 
These programs involve many profes- 
sions and disc iplines, which must, and 
are in fact doing so, increasingly rec- 
ognize the importance of citizen par 
ticipation and learn how to make it 


become a reality. However, no one 


field, as it is suggested in some of the 


contributions to this symposium, 
should usurp the role of the “facil 
itator’ of this needed citizen par- 
ucipation. 

Adult education is one among a 
number of professions which has a 
major contribution to make to com- 
munity development—within its own 
proper function—but it seems to me 
this needs to be spelled out more 


clearly. 


Arthur Dunham 


Professor of Community Organiza- 
tion, School of Social Work, Uni 
sity of Michigan 

A recent United Nations report on 
Principles Develop- 


ment seems to me one of the most 


of Community 


exciting documents yet published on 
this subject. It defines community de- 
velopment as a “process designed to 
create conditions of economic and so- 


cial progress for the whole commu- 


nity with its active participation and 
the fullest possible reliance upon the 
community’s initiative”. It also out- 
lines 10 “basic elements” or principles 
of community development. Several 
of these principles echo the experience 
of adult educators—activities in re 
sponse to “felt needs’, multi discip- 
linary teamplay, citizen participation 
(including “women and youth’!) 
leadership training, and skillful use 
of resources. But one principle in 
particular surely goes to the heart of 
the faith of the adult 


“Changed attitudes in people are more 


educator: 


important than the material achieve 
ments of community projects.” 

From where I sit, as a teacher of 
community welfare organization, 
most of the material in the present 
symposium seems to make sound and 
substantial sense. Having said this, let 
me offer four comments and sug 
gestions some of which do not coin 
cide with the views of some of the 
symposium participants. 

1. Adult educators and social-work 
community organization workers 
(not manipulative “community  or- 
ganizers’’, ple ase!) have much in com 
mon when they become involved in 
community development. However, 
as I see it, there is also a fundamental] 
difference between them. The social 
worker is concerned primarily with 
helping people meet their community 
The adult edu 


social welfare needs. 


cator, I assume, is concerned pri 


marily with the citizen 


education. 


prod ess of 


2. The adult educator, as I under 
stand it, is an expert in education— 
particularly in adult education. This 
is a great and glorious field of effort. 
But the adult educator is not, except 


\ 


by chance, in individua! cases, an ex- 
pert in such substantive areas of con- 
tent as public health, school adminis 
tration, agriculture, safety, law en- 
forcement, juvenile delinquency, vil- 
recreation 


lage festivals, or public 


programs. It always disturbs me if I 
see an adult educator trying to func- 
tion as a professional consultant for 
a content area where he doesn’t have 
any expertness! 

I can see an adult educator serv- 
ing appropriately as the professional 
consultant for a community adult ed- 
ucation council. | am much more 
doubtful about his being an appro- 
priate professional consultant on pro- 
gram for a general community coun- 
cil whose major focus is on meeting 
community needs through integrated 
and cooperative effort. As “experts” 
or specialists (including, by all means, 
the social workers), let’s keep to our 
respective “areas of competence”! 
Ihe world is so full of a number of 
things that I view with alarm even a 
slight tendency toward omniscience 
on the part of any one of our really 
rather limited professions. All of us 
working together don’t really know 
enough to give communities the help 
they need and deserve. 

3. | would take the most vigorous 
exception to the idea suggested by 
one contributor to the symposium, 
that the adult educator ts to furnish 
“the intellectual leadership” for the 
program of community development 
If any profession starts out with the 
idea that is called upon to furnish 
the “intellectual leadership” in com 
munity development it might as well 
teamwork with 


stop talking about 


other professions. [he “intellectual 


leadership’ will have to come partly 
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from the community residents them- 
selves and partly from a variety of 
professionals—if it doesn’t, we'd bet- 
ter call off the whole collaborative 
idea! 

suggestion that 


Incidentally, the 


someone must “conceptualize the 


community” (see it whole) is sound 
enough, but doesn’t this particular 
need require essentially the expert 
ness of the sociologist rather than 
that of the adult educator? Is the 
adult educator, after all, an expert in 
communities and total community 
life, as such? 

4. More and more, | am beginning 
to suspect that perhaps we need a 
new kind of professional that doesn’t 
exist today—or at least doesn’t have 
a recognized discipline. We need, | 
begin to think, a specialist in general 
community development. This sounds 
like an Irish bull, but actually he 
would spec ialize in being a generalist! 
Such a generalist would need a lot 
of equipment of the adult educator. 
He would need much of the knowl- 
edge and skill of a well-qualified com 
munity welfare organization worker 
-his understanding of problem an 
alysis, surveys, planning, interview 
ing, conference, consultation, organi- 
zation, administration, and particu- 
larly program and project develop- 
ment. In one sense he would be a spe- 
cialist in Community organization and 
educational methods. He would need 
also to know a good deal more than, 
probably, either the social worker, or 
adult educator usually knows, about 
special aspects of community life and 
areas of content as different as ag- 
riculture, public health, public edu- 


cation, and public administration. We 


are familiar with the idea of multi- 
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purpose village workers” in less de 
veloped areas. Are we here describ- 
ing a “multi-purpose professional’? 
Is this a contradiction in terms? Ob 
viously this person can’t become an 
expert in half a dozen content areas, 
but he might learn to “find his way 
around” in each of them, to under- 
stand basic concepts, objectives, and 
resources; to be able to give directly 
certain types of help and consultation, 
to recognize situations w hich were be- 
yond his competence, and in those 
cases to help citizens connect up with 
other more technical resources. It is 
not at least thinkable that adult edu 
cation, social work, public health, and 
a number of other disciplines might 
unite in exploring the possibilities of 
a real inter-departmental program for 
training a new type of professional 
consultants in community develop- 


ment? 


Charles E. Hendry 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto: 


I am grateful for the opportunity 
to preview this symposium. The five 
statements included reflect a consider- 
able range of vital experience in re 
lation to community development 
On the whole they are most thought- 
ful and at several points quite pene 
not difficult to detect 


trating. It 


where there has been a_ beneficent 
blending of deeply insightful educa 
tional philosophy and of promising 
new developments in the application 
of behavioral sciences. 

Ihe crucial point, as I see it, is 
made by Hoiberg. The focus of the 
so-called professional worker is proc- 


ess-oriented, not 


program oriented. 


Che relationship is essentially that of 


consultant, embracing such inter- 
related roles as guide, enabler, expe rt 
and, under certain appropriate con 
ditions, therapist. 

question whether Johnson is jus- 
tified in suggesting that educators are 
the only profession “likely to have 
the whole community mind”. 
Many persons in many _ professions 
are trying hard to see the community 
as a whole. Incidentally, in his The 
Public Philosophy Walter Lippmann 
has an cloquent and instructive pas 


PEOPLE 
tiated from The People that is highly 


sage on LHI as differen 
relevant to this discussion. 

In my view there is both an “adult 
education” and also a “community 
organization” component in each and 
every human service profession. “In 
tellectual leadership” cannot be dele 
gated to any one group. The need 
for a high level of “conceptualiza 
tion” is present in every profession. 

I wonder if [ am correct in con 
cluding that there is a_ significant 
difference between the way in which 
Johnson develops his notion of “in 
tellectual leadership” and Oliver’s no 
tion of the “idea man” selling ideas 


Also, I find my 


self reacting quite negatively to the 


to the community 


use of “capacity attendance” as a 
criterion of effectiveness. 

It is good to note that we are mov 
ing away from outworn and out 
moded concepts of leadership. John 
son’s discussion of leadership is most 
reassuring Increasingly, as a result 
of newer research in this area, we are 
beginning to realize that what we 
must concern ourselves with is not 
leadership of groups but the leader 


ship structure of 


| groups. The mo- 


\ 
. 
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ment we adopt this frame of reference 
Mial’s 


Workshop at Syracuse University on 


description of the training 
Community Organization for Action 


takes on he ightened significance. 
Here the training experience served 
three different professional groups 
education, health, and social work 
Mial is right, “To be effective in the 
community, training has to cross pro 
fessional boundary lines 

Research, action, and education all 
are intermingled in community or 
ganization, and community organiza- 
tion is a process in which prac 
titioners in many different professions 
require much more systematic know] 
edge and disciplined skill. This sym 
posium is a positive step in the right 
direction. Another contribution 
which I may be pardoned in mention 
ing is a volume written by one of 
my colleagues, Murray G. Ross, en 
titled 
Theory and Principles, to be pub- 
lished by Harper's this fall. We have 


a long way to go to esc ape the pro 


Community Organization: 


vincialism of our various settings and 
indeed the professionalism of our sev 
eral professions. Somehow we must 
rediscover and reaffirm our essential 
inte rdependence as we confront com- 
mon human needs within the context 
of whole communities. 


Eva Schindler 


Personnel Service Director, Girl 


Scouts, Los Angeles Council 

As a 
who has learned much through col- 
adult 
community development, I am de- 


professional social worker 


laborating with educators in 
lighted to participate in commenting 


on this symposium. I certainly agree 


that adult education and adult edu- 
cators have an important role in com- 
munity development today. Meshing 
Otto Hoiberg’s and Eugene Johnson's 
statements, the role of the adult edu- 
cator seems to be that of providing 
the “intellectual leadership” which 
helps people learn how to make their 
efforts towards community improve- 
ment fruitful. I think the “intellectual 
leadership” is particularly important 
because the adult educator possesses 
an important body of knowledge and 
skills. It is through the able use of 
this knowledge and these skills that 
the adult educator often effects mean- 
ingful collaboration with other pro- 
fessional people interested in com- 
munity development. 

However, | feel along with Eugene 
Johnson that the adult educator has 
more than one role to play. He may 
carry the primary role of consultant 
and catalyst with a group or, as H. 


Curtis Mial puts it, the adult educa- 


tor may be the initiator, explorer, or 
consultant. But I think there is some- 
thing beyond this in the conceptuali- 
zation of the role of the adult edu- 
cator, namely his professional respon- 
sibilities and obligations to the other 
professional workers in the commu- 
nity. This means not only that he 
knows who the professional workers 
are (ministers, social workers, 
brarians, etc.), but also that he knows 
something about them, such as their 
areas of specific competence, the de- 
gree to which these people are ac- 
cepted by, and reflect their commu- 
nity; the degree to which they are 
aware of, and able to do something 
about, their community needs. 

For the adult educator’s means of 


collaboration is a two way propo- 
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sition. He gives supporting and some- 
times initiating help directly to the 
community development group and 
he also communicates directly with 
other professional people, thus fruit 
ful, healthy collaboration depends on 
the recognition and inclusion of con 
cerned professional and lay people 
in the community. As I see it, the 
adult educator listens, analyzes, and 
consults so he can describe the situ 
ation as it exists in this particular 
community at this time, and thus be 
comes a more effective consultant 
with a broad base from which to op 
erate. 

At the same time that I recognize 
the important contribution of the 
adult educator to community dé velop 
ment, | disagree with Eugene John- 


‘ 


son’s statement that “only education 
at the present stage of things is likely 
to have the whole community in 
mind”, and that therefore “the 
adult educator must also perform a 
role’. My 


switchboard experience 


and a study I did lead me to dis 


agree with this assumption.’ For in- 
tance, the social community organi- 
zation worker who helps a commu- 
nity development group form and 
plan for better services for them- 
selves and their children has the 
whole community in mind as he puts 
people and agencies and other re 
sources in touch with one another. 
Specifically, a representative group 
of community people came together 
to discuss their concern over inade- 
quate street lighting. The social com- 
munity organization worker helped 
the group learn how to make this 


concern felt and heard by those who 
could help. From this successful ef- 
went to work on 


fort the group 


other community concerns. They 
succeeded over a period of time in 
securing a prenatal clinic, a_ better 
library, a more adequately equipped 
and supervised playground, and some 
special adult evening classes. Starting 
with a particular, recognized need, 
the worker helped the group look at 
their whole community. As ‘they did 
so, the group members involved more 
and more lay and professional people 
is members, catalysts, and consult 
ants. In the end many of the people 
affected by the community improve 
ments had also helped to bring them 


about. 


I trace this example because I feel 
it is important to note that others 
such as the social worker here may 
play a role similar to that of the adult 
educator in community development. 
It is important that we not categorize 
people into pigeon holes. Specialists 
gain valuable insights in their daily 
contacts with people who may be 
completely outside their specialty. So, 
in our collaborative efforts in com 
munity development, it is important 
to remember that there is much other 
professional workers can learn from 
the adult educator, and there is also 
learn 


much the adult educator can 


as he analyzes the “chemical com- 
position” of each community and of 
each community development project 
group. If such analysis is made care- 
fully, the adult educator can handle 
himself and his knowledge in such 
a manner that he becomes a catalytic 


r va M. Schindler, “The Roles of Social Group Workers and Educators in Adult 


Education”. 


A Thesis presented to the Faculty of the School of Social Work, 


The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, June, 1954 
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agent in the solving of community 
problems. Perhaps it is time to stop 
what has 


amidst the rush and see 


been missed along the way that 


would enrich the life and work of 
the educator as well as those whom 


he educates. 


Joseph H. Douglass 


Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Program Analysis, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel 
fare 


In reading the statements of the 
conceptions of the several members 
of the symposium as to the roles of 
adult educators in community de 
velopment, | find that I am in gen 
eral agreement with all of the ob- 
servations advanced. 

What I gain from the discussion, if 
1 understand the consensus of the 
papers correctly, is that the adult 
educator has a major role in commu 
nity development of working with 
citizens in helping to motivate them 
to work toward and for their own 
and the community’s improvement. 
In doing so, he acquaints the in 
dividuals and groups with their re 
sources and problems; and in rela 
tion to these, assists them in under 
standing the processes of community 
individual 


development and their 


roles in these processes. This ap- 


proach is not the same as one of go- 
ing into a community and helping to 
organize the individuals and several 
action 


groups to go forward with 


programs. Whereas it may be ex- 
pected that action will follow suf- 
ficient motivation, the techniques and 
processes for such action on the part 
of community 


groups are proper 


roles for groups and agencies in the 
community other than the adult edu- 
cators. 

If this role of the adult educator 
is, in broad outline, definitive, I 
should think that it 
fruitful 
with the other groups in the com- 


would lead to 
the maximum collaboration 
munity. Necessarily, in the perform- 
ance of the role of providing infor- 
mation, of acquainting people with 
community resources, and of the 
citizens’ own roles as participants, the 
adult educator must relate himself to 
the operating groups in the commu- 
nity, as otherwise his objectives can- 
not be realized. Once the groups learn 
that the adult educator is in reality 
providing assistance to their own ob- 
jectives through interpreting their 
purposes, I would be inclined to think 
that these groups would collaborate 


with the adult educator in every pos- 


sible way. 
Several 


“unreached” as a large group in every 


observers recognize the 


community—those individuals who 


for some or several reasons do not 
seem to participate to any great de- 
gree in the processes of community 
life, and who, perhaps in part because 
of this, are in greatest need of serv- 
ices which the community attempts 
to provide. We know that if our 
democratic life is to reach its highest 
potential, the reservoir of the poten- 
tial contribution of these people must 
be tapped. If adult educators stake 
out this area as their province and as 
the one in which they are going to 
concentrate their efforts in the stim- 
ulation of intellectual motivation, in 
the interpretation of the community’s 
resources and _ its problems, and in 
demonstration of how the individual 
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can relate himself to others in the 


accomplishment of 


common ob- 
jectives, I feel reasonably certain that 
they will not only provide a most 


vital and needed service, but that they 
can count on the cooperation of all 
the dedicated groups and individuals 
which a community affords. eee 


an institutional approach to 


adult education in the community 
Robert M. Smith and John McKinley 


Field Consultants, Community Services in Adult 


Education, Indiana 

Uppermost in the minds of many 
of us who have experimented with 
community development is the prob- 
lem of insuring the development of 
people. If community development is 
to be primarily adult education, then 
its worth as a means must be meas- 
ured in terms of its efficiency in as- 
sisting individual and group growth 
in desirable directions: Presumably in 
such directions as (1) increasing ac 
ceptance of. civic responsibilities (2) 
increasing commitment to personal 
and professional growth (3) increas- 
ing ability to see larger social re- 
lationships and the personal respon- 
entail (4) 
insight into the interdependence of 


sibilities they increasing 
individuals and groups with all of 
the implications of this concept (5) 
increasing capacity for purposeful ac- 
tion based on the realities of the sit- 
uation at hand. 

It also seems evident that develop- 
ment activities in a particular com- 
munity ought to produce a growing 
number of persons who are moder- 
ately well-equipped to with 
problems that confront the commu- 
nity after the cutting back or with- 
drawing of professional assistance. It 


and Purdue Universities 


follows that community development 


activities not only need to uncover 


and develop promising lay leadership 


but ought also to establish perman- 
ent but flexible educational patterns 
and frameworks within the commu- 
nities where the university has had 
its innings. 

Emphasis on the growth of in- 
dividuals raises the problem of in 
suring that community development 
programs evolve more or less “na 
turally”. We know that education is 
perforce a slow process, that people 


learn at different rates and “when 


they are ready’ Thus the huge 


“classrooms” of learners that are a 
community dev clopment ro)ject 
must be carefully guided through an 
evolutionary effective 


policy should insure against the gen 


process. An 


eration by the community develop 
ment activities themselves of pro 


hibitive numbers of new 


problems 
and obstacles to growth in desirable 
directions. 

These and other reflections based 

part on research have led to the 
conclusion that there is a need for 
an education-centered approach to 
community development which can 
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do the following with demonstrable 
efficiency: 

1. Evolve “naturally” through 
growth of individuals and groups in 
the direction of problem-solving skills 
and the gradual identification of 
problems that can not be solved by 
different segments of the community. 

2. Establish 


(yet flexible) 


relatively permanent 


educational patterns 
and frameworks within the commu- 
nities involved. 

3. Assure continuing development 
of mature, responsible participation 
after intensive professional assistance 
is withdrawn. 

4. Assure continuing development 
of mature, responsible leadership after 
intensive professional assistance is 
withdrawn. 

§. Preserve and complement suc- 
cessful community development ap- 
proaches already tested. 

As an experimental way of meet- 
ing this need we have developed 
approach based on establishing long- 
term educational projects in certain 


kinds of institutions found in every 


The purpose of this ar- 


community. 
ticle is to give our reasons for this 
approach and to sketch the research 
that is being carried on to test it in 
action. We are anxious to profit 
from professional criticism of our bas- 
ic assumptions and tentative conclu- 


part I: adult education 
potential of basic institutions 
The word institution connotes 
much more than a building or a foun- 
institution 


dation. Sociologically an 


‘The Dynamics of Groups at Work, 
p. 359. The parenthetical words are ours. 


(Chicago: 


is conceived as an association of 
people approved by society and or- 
ganized and maintained through pre- 
scribed rules and agencies. Thus a 
relationship such as marriage 1s often 
termed an_ institution. 


cue from the sociological definition, 


Taking our 


an institution may be thought of, for 
example, as a function which a group 
of people perform habitually and/or 
necessarily. Thus labor is an institu- 
tion, and men who work are par- 
ticipating in this larger institution. 
Worship is a means by which people 
participate in the institution of re- 
ligion. In this larger sense, then, we 
shall use the word institutions to des- 
cribe groupings of people that grow 
directly out of participation § in 


basic functions through organiza- 
tional structures. 

Che following implications for adult 
seem 


institu- 


community 
important. kinds of 

tions in which people voluntarily or 
with persist- 
ence and over extended periods of 


education in the 
Those 
necessarily participate 
time are primary educational group- 
Thelen writes, 
“There is a type of sub- community 


where all the same dynamics’ (of the 
community) are at work, but in a 


ngs in the community. 


more readily controllable and ascer- 


tainable way. This is the institution: 
college, factory, large store, art center, 

These more or less natural 
are natural centers for ef- 
adult 


hospital.” 

groupings 
fective education programs. 
They exist in all communities. They 
“penetrate many more dimensions of 
community life than... groups” and 
they “mediate between the smaller 
These 


groups of the community”? 


University of Chicago Press, 1954) 
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institutions are comprised of persons 
from many strata of the community. 
Effective long- -term institutional adult 
education projects stand to have real 
significance for the development of 
the community itself, as we shall at- 
tempt to show in Part III. 


some advantages 
Leaving aside for the time the ques- 
tion of community development, let 
us consider some of the advantages of 
using the church, 


library, factory, 


hospital, etc., as channels through 
which education can flow. First are 
advantages that great 


numbers of people as well as certain 


the obvious 


physical resources are to be found in 
these institutions. New groupings do 
not have to be made; and meeting 
blackboards, 
available. 


rooms, 
are readily 


projectors, etc. 
The relatively 


stable administration and membership 
patterns that characterize these in- 
stitutions make for year-to-year con- 
tinuity in educational projects. It is 
possible for all levels of personnel to 


grow with (and through) the edu- 
cational projects established. 
There exist in these in- 


stitutions the channels of communica- 


already 
tion necessary to the beginning and 
maintaining of educational activities. 
Moreover, weaknesses in the prevail- 
ing communication pattern can be 
strengthened through emphasis on 
learning activities 
communication skills. Developing ed- 


which improve 


"Ibid 

"Robert M. Smith, 
the Small Town Library.” 
‘Russell Vance and Helen A. Johnson, R.N., 
Journal of Nursixg, 


*Paul Bergevin and John McKinley, ‘ 
Religious Education, Vol. 


“The Kendallville Project: 
Public Libraries, Vol. 9, Nos. 1 & 2, (March & May 1955). 
“By Us, Not for Us.” The American 
Vol. 54, No. 7 (July 1954), 835-838. 


ucational activities that cut through 
departmental and other walls separa- 
ting subgroups within the institution 
is another way that the educational 
project can help improve commu- 
nication within the institution. 
Another advantage stems from the 
tendency of these institutions to per- 
mit if not to encourage 
amination of goals and modus oper- 
andi. 
motivation because those participat- 


member ex- 
This permits a high degree of 


ing in projects can clairfy and make 
progress in the solving of many in- 
stitutional problems that they have 
felt the 
sizing the setting of s 


facing. 


specific 


need of By empha- 
educa 
tional goals, the facing of basic edu 
cational problems and needs in the 
institution, and by encouraging eval- 


uation of educational activities and 
various phases of the project, the uni 
versity can help instill habits which 
lead the institution toward periodic 
examination and clarification of its 
goals and efforts to make practices 


square more nearly with ideals. 


part Il: projects in Indiana 
Over a three-year period Commu- 
Adult Education has 

total of 50 
involving 


nity Services in 
established a educa- 


tional projects approxi- 


mately 2,000 people in 50 institutions 
in communities of varying size in the 
state. To date the bulk of our work 


has been with libraries,’ hospitals,‘ 


and churches,’ with enough prelimi- 


An Experiment in Adult Education in 


‘The Indiana Plan for Religious Adult Education.” 
1, No. 4 (July-August, 1955), 257-261. 
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nary inquiry in business and industry 
to convince us that comparable re- 
sults will obtain in this area. 

A field consultant gives active and 
positive direction throughout the first 
year of a given project. Among his 
tasks in the first year is the providing 
of extensive training in program plan- 
ning and staging. Participants learn 
to discover educational needs, set 
realistic goals, evaluate meetings, and 
use appropriate resources and discus 
sion techniques.’ During the second 
year the consultant plays a less active 
and directive role, as the participants 
themselves gradually assume full re- 
sponsibility for the project. From 
time to time participants from va- 
rious institutional projects are 
brought to the campus for advanced 
training in adult education philosophy 
and methods by means of three to 
six-day workshops and clinics. A few 
proceed still further by means of our 
graduate study program. 

Let us sketch more specifically the 
general characteristics of the proj- 
ects being established. The idea is to 
build an educational program that be 
comes part of the warp and woof of 
the institution with a broad basis of 
participation and leadership and with 
continuous self-development regarded 
as everybody’s responsibility (rather 
than the exclusive responsibility of 
a training or educational director. 
The project may begin with a small 
group of interested persons (partici- 
pation at any stage is of course vol- 
untary) who are first trained thor- 
oughly by the consultant in discus 


"We call these methods 


sion leadership and participation. 

In this, the “Beginning” phase of 
the projects, group discussion is pre- 
sented and used as a learning and 
problem-solving technique. Each 
group becomes a small-scale labora- 
tory in which the members ex- 
perience some of the common prob- 
lems of adult education: communica- 
tion, goal-setting, evaluating, learner 
responsibility, basic skills of 
leadership and participation. In ad- 
dition they learn to face up to their 
relationships .with other as members 
of a cooperative learning team. 

The skills and attitudes sought in 
the “Beginning” phase usually de- 
velop over a period of from three to 
six montths, while the participants 
discuss a series of topics that meet 
needs which both they and the in- 
stitutional administration recognize 
as legitimate. At the end of this pe- 
riod, one or several of these groups 
become a planning group that iden- 
tifies needs and plans a long-range 
educational program to meet them— 


for example, a monthly series of 


meetings for all nursing personnel 


with a hospital, or a series of Lenten 
meetings on religious topics, in the 
case of a church. These persons are 
trained in a logical approach to pro- 
gram planning and they learn to use 
appropriate techniques and resources 
as they attack, one at a time, some of 
the problems of the institution as 
recognized by both participants and 
leaders. 

These efforts usually arouse in- 
terest that results in the expansion 


panels, symposia, etc.—group processes for adult education, a 


term used in a different sense by students of the dynamics of group behavior. Hence 
the title ef one of our basic tools, Group Processes for Adult Education by Paul 
Bergevin and Dwight Morris (Seabury Press, 1954 
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of the project into the life of the 
Additional may 
be trained in the use of the 


institution. people 
then 
basic tool, group discussion, and later 
in program planning, in this the “Ex- 
panding” phase, and later in what we 
call the phase of “consolidation”. Ex- 
pansion usually means involving more 
and more people in the project. It 
also means expanding the scope of the 
individual’s skills, understanding, his 
willingness to face problems, and his 
ability to see relationships heretofore 
vague, meaningless, or unknown to 
him. Improving existing educational 
facilities and opportunities within the 
institution is also a goal at this stage, 
as is creating (inventing or provid- 
ing) new educational opportunities 
and facilities. 

coincides 


“Consolidating” usually 


chronologically with the second year 


of the project; it is concerned with 


taking steps to assure the project's 
continuity and make it self-maintain- 
ing. A structural development that 
often occurs in this stage is the for- 
mation of an adult education council 
(or committee) for the institution.’ 
Of importance in this stage are the 
continuing involvement of new par- 
ticipants, evaluation of the activities 
already undertaken, and efforts to 
make meaningful what has gone on. 
Through evaluation and long-range 
planning to meet needs which may 
more properly be described as_ his 
.real needs, the participant should 
gradually develop a personal philos- 
ophy of adult education in these lat- 
ter two phases of the project. 
Naturally, the role of the consult- 


ant is crucial in this porcess. In stages 
one and two he provides firm and 
positive direction to the educational 
project. His goal is to work himself 
out of a job. By the time the “Con- 
solidating” phase occurs, his on-the- 
spot influence has become less direct 
and tends to be confined to occasional 
visits and to the intensive guidance 
given during the campus workshops 
and clinics to which participants 
come for “advanced” training. Ihe 
consultant’s presence is essential dur- 
ing the first two phases of the edu- 
cational project. He can insure that 
the “status persons” in the institution 
contribute optimally to the project 
and grow with it. His prestige per 
mits him to discipline the minister 
who _ is overly-domineering or the 
head nurse who is excessively au- 
thoritarian. In addition, the consultant 
guards against the project's becoming 
a tool of the administration by in 
suring that the educational goals set 
by the participants are understood 
and accepted by the minister, hos 
pital director, librarian, etc. For a 
long time it is only the consultant 
who can consistently hold before the 
participants the “big picture” the 
long-range goals, the relation of 
means to ends, the relationship of 
their educational activities to intra and 
inter-institutional development and to 
community development. 


part Ill: institutional projects 
and community development 


It is our belief that these insti- 
tutional adult education projects con 


stitute nearly ideal laboratories for 


In some cases, the council and other means of “consolidation” are present in the 


beginning phase of the project 
institutional structure. 


The project must be adapted to the existing 
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teaching the skills and encouraging 
the development of attitudes essential 
to the growth of responsible leader- 
ship and participation on both the in- 
stitutional and community 
Considering how the individual de- 


levels. 


velops in the institutional projects, 
we see that the discussion group, 
which is analogous to the family 
circle, permits him to see clearly his 
relationship with others on a team. 
Here he can recognize and appreciate 
his interdependence with other per- 
sons. He can improve his ability 
to communicate and to commune. 
These changes take place while the 
individual is facing up to institutional 
problems and issues that relate to him 


COMMUNITY 


personally and also have meaning 
in the community context. His sense 
of responsibility and his understand- 
ing of relationships are broadened 
while the project expands slowly 
within the institution. 

This is the natural movement of 
learning—from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the smaller to the larg- 


er, from the familiar to the less 


familiar. Thus the individual, over 
a period of time, personally relates 
himself responsibly to progressively 
larger groups. The project must move 
outward or wither, just as people 
must move outward or wither. 

This development process can be 
shown as a series of concentric circles, 
at the center of which is the indivi- 
dual, who gradually “gets outside of 
himself’’—first into the small familiar 
group (by means of discussion groups 
planning committees, etc.), then into 
larger circles of which the last is the 
community. In a sense, however, the 
community pervades all, cutting 
through every circle from the start* 
as this illystration reveals:~ 


INDIVIDUAL 


FAMILIAR GROUP 


INSTITUTION 
COMMUNITY 


One approach to community de- 
velopment is well known: it has been 
summed up as seeking “to get at the 
development of individuals through 
the process of community develop- 


ment”.® The attempt is made from 
the start to improve (or raise the 
cultural level of) the total commu- 
nity’® through studying and solving 
There have 


community problems. 


"In the sense that behavior patterns developed or modified by the institutional 
education projects begin immediately to carry over (to a degree) to other 


groups within the community. 


*Malcolm Knowles, “Adult Education in the United States.” Adult Education, V, No. 2, 


(Winter 1955), 73. 


"See “The Relation of Community Development to Adult Education,” by Richard W. 
Poston, Adult Education (Sept. 1954), for an explanation of the “total community” 
approach in which program “content” is geared to community problems through 


community self-study and action. 
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been notable successes with this ap- 
proach (which termed 
“frontal”), but two difficulties may 
be pointed out. First, the “point of 


attack”’ in this type of training or de- 


might be 


velopment program is usually com- 


posed of “total-community” (com- 
munity-wide ) 


needs; and, 


problems, issues, or 
while most persons in- 
volved will verbally agree to the im- 
portance of confronting these prob- 
lems, many have difficulty 
themselves personally to the sphere 


relating 


of the whole community—few have 
been adequately prepared to do so. 
Most people grow progressively from 
small to larger relationships. 
may cause some to jump. But people 
need to develop slowly to the point 
where new insights into larger re- 
lationships lead them to take new 


A ppeals 


actions in a larger sphere of respon- 
sibility. 
A second difficulty to what we 


have termed the frontal approach 


seems to be in its reliance on the or- 
ganizing or developing of commu- 
nity councils. 
sumably desirable for reasons like the 


This council is pre- 


lack of communication between com- 
munity groups and divided loyalties 
and defensiveness member 
group representatives. But these very 
behaviors and attitudes suggest that 
the adult education programs in the 


among 


groups represented have failed to pro- 
vide adequate learning experiences— 
the kind that 
reality-centered 


develop maturity, 


behavior, or what 
you will. This seems to point to the 
conclusion that there is need for ef- 
fective adult education programs in 
the organizations and institutions of 
the community and that these pro- 


grams ought perhaps to precede (or 


to develop concomitantly with) the 
formation of the community council. 
Ihe council would then grow as a 
result of effective adult 
programs and in response to needs 


education 


recognized by several lay persons and 
lay groups of the community. We do 
not wish to imply criticism of com- 
munity councils. It goes without say- 
ing that a council can accomplish 
many worthwhile things regardless of 
what point in the community’s de- 
velopment it comes into being. Our 
merely that the 
stands best 


ponit is council 
chance of mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the 
growth of the individuals and groups 
in the community if it evolves as 
a result of the gradual realization 
(through education) on the part of 
community groups that there are edu- 
cational problems too big for one 
group to solve, 

An advantage of the institutional 
approach to community development 
seems to be its applicability to com- 
Students of 


community development usually call 


munities of varying size. 
attention to the fact that activities 


undertaken so far have been con 


centrated in small communities. It 
is indisputably important to develop 
ways of involving in education that 
majority of the nation’s population 
located in large urban centers. The 


institutional education projects un- 
derway in Indiana are located in com- 
munities varying in population from 
1,000 to 450,000 in institutions made 
up of from five to 2,000 persons. The 
institutional projects develop at fairly 
uniform rates regardless of the size 
(population) of the institution. How- 
ever, the rate at which the institu- 
tional projects evolve into commu- 
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nity-wide education projects will 
doubtless be affected by both the 
population of the community con- 
cerned and the number of institutions 
reached more or less simultaneously 
by the university agency. 

We have tried to show how the 
institutional approach should bring 
about community development 
through the developing of individuals, 
rather than developing people 
through developing the total com- 
munity. IJ his approach is one that is 
made through the individual and the 
problems and needs he recognizes in 
familiar groups of which he is a mem- 
ber, rather than through the commu- 
nity’s problems. We are just begin 
ning to study how community de- 
velopment comes about in this ap- 
proach. It evolves slowly, we know. 
At the same time, it goes on from 
the start in the sense that individuals 
in training groups also belong to and 
influence other groups in the com- 
munity. 

We know, for example, that one 
way an institutional project can push 
actively into the community circle is 
by means of inter-institutional co- 
operation. We have seen this occur 
with like institutions (two churches 
or two libraries or two hospitals in 
the same community ). Also, project- 
trained representatives from unlike in- 
stitutions were brought together for 


a week-long clinic at the University 


and they quickly worked out a policy 
of cooperative community adult edu- 
cation. Within the community such 
endeavors should come about after 
several institutional have 
been developed. 

In other words, the institutional ap- 


projects 


proach should permit community de- 
velopment to evolve just as institu- 
tional projects evolve. The individual 
must first learn to accept people by 
distinguishing between people and 
the ideas they represent and to op- 
erate creatively in a “security-set- 
ting”. People (and thus institutions 
and communities) grow into commu- 
nity development in the larger sense 
slowly, when they are ready, i.e., 
when they are mature enough. 


When the 


tional projects is ready, then, it may 


foundation of institu- 
be built upon with the tested tech 
niques of community development: 
the council, the survey, mass meet- 
ings or whatever is indicated. But the 
institutional projects themselves will 
remain. They will represent stand- 
ing yet flexible patterns of education, 
like small colleges within the com- 
munity. In many cases they will be- 
come permanent dimensions of the in- 
stitutions as well as seed beds of 


continuing community development. 


From them responsible leadership and 


participation should combine to feed 
continually into the larger circle of 
the community. 


labor and business in community development 


— a case study — 
Wallace Wohlking 


Field Representative 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University 


An imaginative and exciting exper- 
iment in adult education was com- 
pleted in June of 1954 in Olean, New 
York. The project wrote a new chap- 
ter in community action in the United 
States. It is the story of the part a 
demonstration workers’ education 
project played in bringing into a con- 
tinuing working relationship two im- 
portant segments of an upstate New 


York 


movement 


community, the local labor 
and the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Lhe story began in 1952 when Cor- 
nell University’s New York State 
School of 


ceived a grant from the Inter-Univer- 


Industrial Relations re- 
sity Labor Education Committee to 
carry out an adult education demon- 
stration project to increase labor par- 
ticipation in community affairs. The 
idea of the project had been developed 
by a Cornell staff against a back 
ground of increasing labor union in- 
terest in the entire area of community 
relations. In recent years as labor 
organizations have become more ac- 
cepted in the area of collective bar- 
gaining, both the AFL and CIO have 
placed stronger emphasis on encourag- 
ing their union members to play more 
active roles in community activities. 

Therefore, staff members of the 
New York State School of 
trial Relations 
worked out a project, the aim of 


Indus- 


Extension Division 


which was to develop knowledge 
about how unions as well as indivi 
dual workers could effectively par 
ticipate in community affairs. 

Olean was one of three upstate 
New York cities chosen for project 
operations. The developments which 
took place in Syracuse and Utica, the 
other two project cities, merit a story 
of their own, but unquestionably the 
project’s most dramatic developments 
took place in Olean. 

To carry out the project’s object 
ives, a specialist in worker education 
was placed in Olean as a member of 
the Cornell IULEC staff for a period 
that extended from December, 1953 
to June, 1954. The arrival of Jack 
Flagler, the project’s Olean represen 
tative, prepared a series of discussions 
which had been held by the project's 
director, Mrs. Alice Cook, with Olean 
labor leaders and union members dur 
ing the fall of 1953. To insure the best 
welcome possible for the project, both 
the New York State Federation of 
(AFL) and the New York 
State Industrial Union Council (CIO) 


Labor 


cooperated by officially urging their 


affiliated local unions to participate. 


a problem situation 


However, the situation in which 
the project representative found him- 


self was less than encouraging when 
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one considered the basic aim of the 
project. During the recent post-war 
years much industry had moved from 
Fur- 
thermore, new layoffs and plant shut- 


Olean to out-of-state locations. 


downs were expected mouthly. Spec- 
ulation was rife that by the summer 


of 1954 as much as 30 per cent of the 


workforce might be unemployed. 


the educational program 

In an effort to remedy the eco- 
nomic decline, the Olean’s Chamber 
of Commerce had for several years 
made efforts to attract new industry 
labor later had 
also established ; 


to the city. 
committee for the 
same purpose. eanan there never 
had been any common effort made by 
organized labor and the Chamber. In 
fact, there existed a _ considerable 
amount of antagonism between the 
two groups. The Chamber suspected 
the motives of the labor committee. 
Labor, for its part, suspected the good 
faith of the 


sented what it believed 


Chamber and also re- 
“high hat” 
attitude on the part of the Chamber. 
Commenting on this state of affairs 
President 
of Olean’s largest union, Local 4601 
United Steel Workers, said, 
“We just were not able to meet the 


in retrospect, Joe Scuttela, 
of the 


people who actively ran the town. 
We had the feeling that we were just 
a bunch of working people who were 
Thus it 
can be seen that the project represen- 


to keep our mouths shut.” 


tative’s job of promoting community 
participation by labor was to start in 
an atmosphere less than completely 


conducive to success. 


As soon as the project represen- 


tative had arrived in Olean, he began 
working with committees of Olean’s 


three major labor groups, the AFL, 
CIO, and independent unions. From 
the start, all of the committees made 
it clear that they were strongly inter- 
ested in educational programs which 
would help them attract new industry 
to Olean. On the basis of discussions 
with union committees and the pro- 
ject’s experience in similar programs 
which had been developed in Syra- 
cuse and Utica, an outline was deve- 
loped for the course which was en- 
titled 
Community.” 


“Labor Participation in the 
The material which was 

be covered fell into three major 
classifications: 

(1) Olean’s sociological and indus- 
trial background. 

(2) The history of the local labor 
movement's efforts to participate in 
community affairs. 

(3) An analysis of Olean’s current 
economic problems. In this last cate- 
gory special attention was given to 
the contributions that labor might 
make toward the solution of the prob- 
lems in the light of lessons learned 
from earlier labor efforts in Olean. 

sy early February three classes 
were started, 
AFL, CIO, and the independent union 
groups. All classes, which met weekly, 


with one each for the 


were under the leadership of the pro- 
ject’s representative. 


the chamber program 


An especially fortunate event took 
place almost simultaneously with the 
start of the classes. The new president 
of the Chamber of Commerce began 
his term of office by outlining a broad 
program for civic development in 
Olean. He issued an open invitation 
to all individuals and organizations 
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to participate in the Chamber pro- 
gram. His plan called for the estab- 
lishment of a large number of study 
committees to investigate such prob- 
lems as would be connected to a long- 
run program to attract industry to 
Olean. Other 
work on proposals for city beauti- 


committees were to 


fication and the city centennial cele- 


bration. Three weeks after the project 


classes started, the Olean labor move- 
ment received from the Chamber’s 
president a formal invitation, through 
the office of the project’s representa- 
tive, to join in the Chamber’s pro- 
gram for civic improvement. 

In a climate of new hope, appar- 
ently stemming from the project's 
educational activity and from the 
Chamber of Commerce’s new pro- 
gram, Olean labor leaders elected to 
accept the Chamber’s invitation. 
About 40 union members from the 
AFL, CIO, and the 


unions were to take committee posts 


independent 


on 10 Chamber committees. 


civic development committee 


Perhaps the most important of all 
the committees to be established in 
the Chamber program was the Civic 
Development Committee. In a sense, 
this committee was to become a kind 
of steering committee for the entire 
Chamber program. The committee 
was made up of an equal number of 
Chamber and _ labor representatives. 
Ihe labor members were leaders from 
all sections of the Olean labor move- 
ment. They included the President of 
the local steelworker’s union, the Sec- 
AFL 
Trades Council, the President of the 
local AFL Grainmiller’s Union, a rep- 


retary of the local Central 


resentative of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, an officer of a CIO Transport 
Worker’s local, and the Secretary of a 
large independent industrial union. 
The Chamber members of the com- 
mittee included several people long 
active as community leaders; the lo- 
cal new spaper publisher, who chaired 
the committee, a retail merchant, a 
realtor, a phy sician, an attorney, and 
a training director of the town’s lar- 
gest industry. The project’s director 
in Olean was asked to act as a special 
advisor to the group. 

The purposes of the committee 
were: 

(1) To act as a clearing house of 
information on programs and recom 
mendations of other Chamber com 
mittees. 

(2) To assist in carrying out the 
recommendations of other Chamber 
committees, if such recommendations 
met with the approval of the entire 
Civic Development Committee. 

Later we were to see the committee 
being asked to assume many other 
responsibilities which were outside 
the framework of the Chamber of 
Commerce program. 

Thus the education of Olean labor 
union members moved forward si- 
multaneously on two fronts. On one 
hand, many had been appointed to a 
variety of Chamber committees, and 
on the other hand most of these same 
people participated in the class dis 
cussions on Olean and its problems, 
which were going ahead under Jack 
Flagler. 

The classes, in effect, became much 
more than discussion groups discuss- 
ing abstract community questions, but 
actually became integrated with work 
of the labor people on the various 
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Chamber committees. The classes 
were used as clearing houses of infor- 
mation on community developments 
and sounding boards for ideas aimed 
at solving Olean problems. 

The project activities progressed 


smoothly and rapidly for the first 


three months. However, in the early 


part of March, an event occurred 
which jeopardized the entire Chamber 
of Commerce -Labor program. A 
movement was started to de-control 
Olean rents. Quickly, the Civic De- 
velopment Committee became the 
focal point of many pressures from 


forces for and against rent control. 


In this issue there was a broad spec- 
trum of opinions represented within 
the Committee. However, the Com- 
mittee decided that it would not be- 
come the battleground on an issue so 
controversial. It, therefore, retused to 
become a party to the dispute des- 
pite the many groups and persons 
7 wanting the support of the Commit- 
tee in fighting for or against rent 
control, 

It should be well noted that in this 
crisis which threatened to embroil 
the Civic Development Committee, 
every member had to resist the temp- 
tation to use it as an instrument to 
implement the position of the organi- 
zation he represented. In foregoing 
that temptation some ran the risk of 
being considered less than completely 
loyal by other members of the organi- 
zations and groups identified with the 
Civic Development Committee. Nev- 
ertheless, the Committee did avoid 
* involvement in this issue, and in do- 
ing so appeared to draw new strength. 

As the project classes continued to 
meet, not only were the situations 
already mentioned discussed, but the 


group studied such topics as labor 
market economics, industry attrac- 
tion, and other subjects relating to the 
community’s problems. 

The project came to an official 
close in June, 1954. And, of course, 
the classes on community organiza- 
tion which had been running almost 
continuously from January to June 
also came to a close. Though it is ex- 
tremely difficult to quantify the re- 
sults of the project in any way, cer- 
tain changes nevertheless seemed to 
have been caused by the activities of 
the project. 

Olean 
leaders conducted in October, 1954 


A survey of community 
indicated that there was a unanimous 
belief that the project was substan- 
tially responsible for two important 
results: 

(1) The creation of an atmosphere 
of understanding between the Olean 
labor movement and the Chamber of 
Commerce, 

(2) The success of the Civic Devel- 
opment Committee in working har- 
moniously and effectively on a variety 
of community problems. 


post-project developments 

In July, 1954 all the special Cham- 
ber committees which had been cre- 
ated in January, 1954 were reorgan- 
ized or dissolved with the exception 
of the Civic Dev clopment Committee. 
Though the project ended on June 
15, 1954, the labor people continued 
to work with the Chamber of Com- 
merce through the Civic Development 
Committee. There was common belief 
that the Civic Development Commit- 
tee had become too valuable to be 
left to die. Accordingly, the Com 


labor and 


mittee members decided to remain in 


operation indefinitely, working on 


community matters which were of 
special interest to both the Chamber 
Olean 


movement. Jack Flagler, who joined 


of Commerce and the labor 
the faculty of Olean’s St. Bonaven- 
ture University shortly after the pro- 
ject ended, was requested by the 
committee to remain as advisor. [The 


Civic Development Committee has 
been meeting on a monthly basis since 
the summer of 1954. Since then it has, 
with a high degree of success, worked 
on such programs as 

(1) The 


ported industrial re-training program 


creation of a State sup- 
for Olean workers. 

(2) The establishment of an Olean 
federated fund-raising organization. 
The Committee hopes to organize 
Olean charity drives into one effort. 


(3) Increased labor participation 


in the Community Chest. 


The policy of the Committee thus 
far has been to discuss any problems 


which any of its members may wish 


to raise, but to take action only when 


there is unanimous agreement. Mem- 
bers of the Committee recognize that 
in many cases there will be disagree- 
ment on community issues. However, 
from now on It 1s expected that any 
difference which 


may deve lop be 


tween labor and the Chamber of 


Commerce can be discussed in an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding 
of problems and philosophies. The 
Committee sees its primary role as 
finding the areas of agreement on 
community issues and mobilizing the 
full force of the community in deal- 


with such issues. 


Boyd Fitzpatrick, publisher of 
Olean Times Herald and Chair- 


business 


man of the Committee, stated his con 
cept of the role of the Committee, 
as follows: 

“It will have three basic tasks: It 
will serve as a sounding board on var- 
ious Community issues. It shall serve 
as a fact-finding agency and clear- 
Where 


there Is a common agreement among 


inghouse for information. 
the committee members as to a course 
of action, it will attempt to implement 
its decisions through appropriate Civic 
community organizations, including 
all the interested civic groups, the city 


government, and organized labor.” 
In January, 1955 the Civic Devel 
opment Committee passed another 
milestone and potential danger point 
of its growth. A new president was 
elected to head the Olean Chamber of 
Labor Committee 


Commerce. mem 


bers were frankly worried as to 
whether the Committee would con 
tinue to get the same encouragenn nt 
and moral support it had from. its 
founder, the previous Chamber Presi 
dent. The new President, however, 
faced the issue squarely by pledging 
the Chamber's continued support for 
the work of the Committee. Today 
the Civic Development Committee, 
settled 


confident of its future, has 


down for the long haul. 


factors in a successful program 
The Olean 


one, but it only becomes significant to 


story 18 an interesting 
the extent that the lessons learned in 
Olean become applicable to other 
community An an 
lysis of the Olean story would seem 


action situations. 


to suggest that whatever success the 
Cornell Olean 
achieved can probably be ascribed to 


project in 


two basic reasons: 
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(1) The 
group. 


high motivation of the 


(2) The special concept of adult 
education held by the Cornell IULEC 
staff. 
very first 
contact made by the director ‘of the 
Cornell IULEC project that the in- 


It was clear from the 


terest of Olean labor unions in an ed- 


ucational program was especially 
high. Ihe threat of industry loss 
had hung like a cloud over Olean 
for many years, and the unions for 
an equal length of time had been in- 
terested in offsetting any job losses 
which might develop as a result. Con- 
sequently, Olean labor leaders became 
enthusiatic when the opportunity to 
do something about the situation 
through adult education arose. Not 
at all to be discounted was the tradi- 
tion of community interest which 
Olean labor unions had already de- 
veloped. In earlier years Olean labor 
groups had participated in such di- 
verse projects as the development of 
a local concert band, efforts to im 
prove lighting at railway crossings, 
and a campaign to elect a labor can- 
board. 


didate to the city school 


Therefore, when the project first 


came to Olean, the very first in- 


gredient for successful education was 


present, motivation. 


No matter how high the motiva- 


tion, however, what occurred in 
Olean could not have happened if the 
Olean 


limited his activitiese to those of the 


project's representative had 
classroom. The Cornell IULEC proj- 
ect’s unique contribution was the spe- 
cial role which was played by Flagler 
in the community action situation. 
Flagler had a unique opportunity 
to tie classroom activities to the action 


Almost from the start of 
the project, class discussions were in- 
with the activities of the 


situation. 


tegrated 
Olean Chamber of Commerce. For 
example, when one of the Chamber’s 
committees developed a scheme for 
industry attraction, classroom activ- 
ity focused on the factors which had 
to be considered in community at- 
traction programs. When rent de- 
control became an issue both the AFL 
and CIO class members were involved 
in a survey of vacancies. In effect, 
the whole pace of the classroom was 
geared to the tempo of community 
events. In this way all the material 
covered in classes took on special 
relevance and a high level of motiva- 
tion was sustained. 

However, at all times Flagler had 
to maintain his objectivity and neu- 
trality as a representative of Cornell 
University. He had to toe a careful 
line to do this. In general, the guides 
the Cornell LULEC project gave him 
were the following:—help would be 
given to a group to analyze its prob- 
lems, clarify issues, and sort out ques- 
tions which needed answers; but an- 
would not be 


swers given.—help 


would be given to a group as to how 
to develop its own research, but no 
research would be undertaken for the 
group.—advice would be given on 
skills in public relations and other 
inter-group skills: but the staff would 
not contact or negotiate with other 
groups on behalf of the group with 
whom the staff was working.—help 
would be given to help acquaint a 
group w ith other organizations and 
with channels in their own organi- 
zation for carry Ing out an action pro- 
gram; but the staff would not propose 
the program to be presented, nor 
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represent the group presenting it for 
action, as to project developments. 
Not only was an effort made to 
help labor understand the community, 
but Flagler helped the community 
understand labor. He continuously 
kept community leaders informed of 
project activities. He frequently con- 
sulted with community leaders who 
were interested in working with labor 
toward the solution of community 
problems. As the result of this effort, 
Flagler brought down to an almost 
irreducible minimum any community 


suspicion which might have been di- 


rected toward a labor union-com- 
munity program in Olean and created 
a positive atmosphere in w hich labor’s 
effort might most successfully come 


to fruition. 


It is clear that the activities of the 
project have not completely solved 
all of Olean’s inter-group problems. 
But it erased most of the friction be- 
tween two important segments of the 
community and established the found- 
ations for a fresh approach to old as 
well as new problems. 


AEA participant-observer team attends 


institute of community leadership 


In an experiment in inter-state and 


inter-national communication and 
service, the AEA sent a three-man 
team of participant-observers to the 
New York State Citizens’ Council’s 
lith Annual Institute of Community 
Leadership, June 16-19, at Hobart 
College, Geneva. The report from the 
team—J. W. Fanning of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Center for Commu- 
nity Services; Murray Thompson, Di- 
rector of Adult Education, Regina, 
Saskatchewan; and Coolie Verner of 
Florida State University—has 
distributed to state chairmen whom 
President Paul Essert has asked to 
organize pre-conference study and 
discussion groups as the first phase 
of the 1955 AEA Conference, No- 
vember 11-13, in St. Louis. 


Coolie Verner drew from his ob 


been’ 


servations questions warranting study 
by pre-conference groups. These con- 
cern: 

1. The meaning of “community” as 
used in community development. Mr. 
Verner noted evidence that the tra- 
ditional lines of demarcation between 
geographic units are giving away to 
a more functional concept where 
community action is inter govern- 
mental. Could pre-conference groups 
assess this trend in their own states? 

2. Training citizens for civic par- 
ticipation. ‘The Geneva work groups 
asked themselves whether in empha- 
sizing leadership training too little 
thought has been devoted to citizen 
training. Could pre-conference groups 
bring to St. Louis examples of train 
ing experiences? 

3, Leadership for community study 
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groups. New York community rep- 


resentatives at Geneva were con- 
cerned over the relative advantages of 
internal and external leadership and 
the more precise definition of various 
functions and roles of leadership. 
Could 


semble examples of leadership roles, 


pre-conference groups as- 
attempt to assess the values of internal 
and external leadership, and suggest 
guides for locating leadership avail- 
able to community study groups? 

4. The functions and desirability of 
a citizens’ council or similar pattern 
of community organization. Could 
pre conference groups analy Ze Cx- 
perience in their own states? 

5. The transfer from citizen study 
and decision making to political ac- 
tion. Could pre-conference groups 
examine local experiences involving 
citizens’ groups and their influence 
on official decisions? 


J. W.. Fanning and Murray 
[Thompson observed the Geneva 


work group specifically for impres- 
sions bearing on the criteria of a good 
community, major obstacles affecting 
community development, and the role 
of adult education in community de- 
velopment. Adult educators over the 
country are being asked to consider 
these broad topics as they prapare 
for the St. Louis Conference. 

Mr. Fanning noted these emphases 
at Geneva: 


criteria of a good community 

1. An informed citizenry 

2. Informed leaders 

3. Industry—management and labor 
—keenly sensitive to community prob- 
lems and participating in their solu- 


4. Improvement 
well into the future 


plans projected 

§. Planning done for the total com- 
munity 

6. Leadership alert to forces and 
resulting changes 

7. Sense of community conscious- 
ness and belonging 

8. Active volunteer planning 
groups 

9. Individuals who will work for 
the community 

10. New leadership given respon- 
sibility 

11. People aware of their commu- 
nity problems 


major obstacles affecting 
community development 

1. Ignorance growing out of a lack 
of factual information on real com- 
munity situations and problems 

2. Suspicion resulting from ignor- 
ance 

3. Lack of assembly and study of 
facts 

4. Certain groups capitalizing on 
the sensational and on half-truths to 
strengthen their own position 

5. People living in but not being a 
part of the community 

6. Lack of long-range viewpoint 

7. Lack of farsighted study to an- 
ticipate problems 

8. Inadequate citizen participation 
in planning 

9. Too much dependence upon 
planning by governmental bodies 

10. Too much representation on a 
personal and group rather than a 
functional basis 


11. Real problems too often not 
worked on 
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role of adult education in 
community development 

1. Providing an opportunity for 
people to learn through participation 
in planning and carrying out commu- 
nity programs 

2. Combatting ignorance and sus- 
picion by providing the facts 

3. “Sparking” community develop- 
ment programs 

4. Providing an understanding of 
the total community—its problems, 
programs, and successes 

5. Providing to the individual a 
basis for a more intelligent solution 
to his own problems in relation to 
community needs 

6. Assisting in molding opinions 

Breaking down nationality and 

racial barriers 

8. Integrating the total community 

9. Instigating action in many fields 
without becoming an action field it- 
self 

10. E-ncouraging and providing a 
means whereby people can _partici- 
pate in free and open discussion of 
issues and needs 

11. Acquainting people with the re 
sources Which are available to the 
community 

12. Developing community spirit 
and pride 

13. Stimulating people to think 
constructively about their commu 
nity, its present and its future 

14. Orientation of newcomers to 
conditions within community 

15. Acquainting people with rules 
and regulations affecting their day- 
to-day welfare and activities 

Mr. Thompson, summing up the 
discussions he observed at Geneva, 
found generalized concerns and in- 
terests as follows: 


criteria of a good community 


1. Sense of wholeness—-concern not 
only with special interests but also 


with the total community and_ its 
needs 
Representatiy eness—-both of peo- 


ple and of ideas—in efforts to solve 
community problems 

3, A knowledgeable public, In face 
of continuous change, this means a 
continuous need for fact-finding 

4. Evaluation and assessment of 


progress a continuous function of 


community representatives 


major obstacles 


1. Fear of public opinion blocking 
discussion and action that might be 
frowned upon 

2. Divisional interest groups cutting 
into community activities emphasiz 
ing wholeness and community soli 
(vertical 


darity organization at ex 


pense of horizontal ) 
3. Lack of community leaders with 
skill and training in human relations 


and community processes 


the role of adult education - 

1. Help in fact-finding and in use of 
such tools as questionnaires, surveys, 
interviews, conferences 

2. Help in arbitration and concilia 
tion involving racial, politic al, re- 
ligious differences 

3, Help in leadership training 
through such‘conferences as the Gen 
eva Institute and other means 


4. Assistance in dispelling fear 

H. CURTIS MIAL 

Executive Director, 

New York State Citizens’ Council 
eee 


the AEA area organization and 
conferences project 


— a summary report — 


Prepared for the AEA by Warren Schmidt, Coordinator of the AOC Project. 


Mr. Schmidt 


is now Head of the Department of 


Conferences and Special Activities, U.C.L.A. 


introduction 


The Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America has among its 
goals the stimulation of new adult edu- 
cation enterprises, the exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge and program informa- 
tion, the in-service 
professional growth of adult education 
practitioners and leaders. 


and continued 


think- 
ing that gave birth to the Area Or- 


This statement reflects the 
ganization and Conferences Project in 
1952. The leadership of the newly- 
formed AEA, in seeking ways to 
build a stronger adult education 
movement, felt that one of the major 
areas to be explored was the area 
of 


adult educators. Improving profes- 


collaborative activity among 
sional competence, providing better- 
rounded adult education programs in 
communities, making fuller use of 
available resources, helping more 
people to identify themselves with 
the adult education movement—all of 
these depend upon good communica- 


tion and cooperation. 


1. organizational developments 
1952-1955 

A number of important changes 
have taken place in the adult educa- 
tion picture between the spring of 


The 
with the responsibility to collect in- 


Area Project was charged 
formation about state and regional 
adult education organizations and to 


experiment w ith various methods of 


stimulating more effective collabora- 
tive action. A grant of $90,000 from 
the Fund for Adult Education sup- 


ported this effort over a three-year 
pe riod. 
This 


tivities, findings, and recommenda- 


report summarizes the ac- 
tions of the Area Project committee 
and staff from March, 1952 through 
the early summer of 1955.’ It in- 
cludes: 

I. Organizational Developments in 
the Adult Field, 1952- 
1955 

Il. Brief History of the Area Or- 


ganization and Conferences Project 


Education 


III. Field Activity and Experimen- 
tation 

IV. Committee Findings and Rec- 
ommendations 

V. List of Supplementary Reports 
of Project Activities 


in the adult education field 


1952 and today. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1) The number of state adult edu- 


‘More detailed reports of particular Project activities are listed in 


Section V of this report. 
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cation councils and associations has 
increased markedly. 

2) Regional associations have in- 
creased their services and strength 
during this three-year period. 

3) There has been a general in- 
crease of interest in more collabora- 
tive activities among adult educators 
on local, state, regional, and national 
levels. 

4) There has been an increase in 
creative thinking about organizational 
adult 
places are taking care to diagnose 


patterns; educators in many 
problems and clearly identify poten 
tial services before establishing or- 
ganizational machinery. 

5) There is an increasing interest 
in developing closer relationships be- 
tween adult education organizations 
on different levels; ie., relationships 
between AEA and regional associa- 
tions, between state associations and 
local councils, etc. 

Some of these trends may be noted 


in the following factual description 
of the status in 1952 and 1955. Al 


though the Area Project helped to 
stimulate new patterns of collabora- 
tive effort in many parts of the coun- 
try, it should not be inferred in any 
way that all of the changes reported 
here were brought about by Project 
activities. The Project Committee and 
staff would also like to emphasize that 
this information does not in any way 
tell the whole story of collaborative 
activities in the United States. It is 
probably true that in every commu- 
nity, state, and region some kind of 
cooperative planning and exchange 
of information goes on among dif- 
ferent adult education groups. Only 
some of these efforts take the form 


of associations or councils. [The pur- 
pose of this section is to report on 
those formal efforts at collaboration 
which the Committee was able to 
identify through surveys and con- 
ferences involving leaders in every 


State. 


a. status of adult education 


organizations in 1952 
The Area con- 


ducted in the spring of 1952 revealed 


Project survey 
that there were active adult education 
associations in 13 states. ‘There were 
four active state adult education coun- 
cils. In four re gions of the country, 
adult educators were meeting for an- 
nual conferences. There was no sys 
tematic communication among the 
various state and regional groups. 


Active State Adult Education 

Association in 1982: 

CALIFORNIA Adult 
ministrators* 

ILLINOIS Adult Education Associa- 
tion® 

INDIANA | State 
Adult Education 

IOWA Adult Education Association 

KANSAS Adult Education 
tion* 

MICHIGAN Association for Adult 
Education* 

MISSOURI 
Education 

NEW JERSEY Association for Ad- 
ult Education 

NEW YORK State Adult Education 
Association*® 

OHIO Association for Adult 
cation 

PENNSYLVANIA State Association 
for Adult Education 


School Ad 


Association for 


Associa- 


Adult 


Association for 


du- 


*Primarily composed of public school adult educators. 
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VERMONT 
sociation 
WISCONSIN for Vo- 


cational and Adult Education 


Adult Education As- 


Association 


Active State Adult Education 

Councils in 1952: 

CALIFORNIA Adult Education 
Council 

COLORADO Adult Education 
Council 

MICHIGAN Council on Adult 
Education 

MINNESOTA Council on Adult 
Education 


Other State Organizational 
Activities in 1952: 

In some states there was an adult 
education section in the State Edu- 
Association (The Florida Ad- 


ult Education 


cation 
Association, for ex- 
ample, was such a section). 

In Oklahoma and Massachusetts 
adult educators were making plans to 
form a state association. 

In Virginia an annual conference 
on adult education was sp nsored by 


the University of Virginia. 


Ri gional Activities in 19§2: 


— The Southeastern Adult Education 
Association (serving Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia) had conducted an 
annual three-day conference for 11 
years. 

— Missouri Valley (serving Missouri, 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota) had 
conducted an annual regional confer- 
ence for 14 years. 


In the Mountain Plains (serving 


Colorado, New 
Utah) annual conferences were spon- 


Mexico, Wyoming, 


sored by the Denver and Colorado 


Councils. 

—In the Southwest, an annual con- 
ference brought together adult edu- 
cators from Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


b. status of adult education 

organizations in 1955 

Active State Adult Education 

Associations: 

ARIZONA 
sociation 

CALIFORNIA Association of Adult 
Education Administrators 

FLORIDA Adult 
sociation 

ILLINOIS Adult Education Associa- 
tion 

IOWA Adult Education Association 

INDIANA State 
Adult Education 

KANSAS Adult Education Associa- 
tion 

MASSACHUSETTS Adult Educa- 


tion Association 


Adult Education As- 


Education As- 


Association for 


Adult Education Association of 
MICHIGAN 

MISSOURI 
Education 

NEW JERSEY Association for 
Adult Education. 

NEW YORK State Adult Education 
Association 

OHIO Association for Adult Edu- 
cation 

OKLAHOMA Association for Adult 
E-ducation 

PENNSYLVANIA State Association 
for Adult Education 

UTAH Adult Education Association 


Adult 


Association for 
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VIRGINIA Adult Education 
Association 

WISCONSIN Association for Vo- 
cational and Aduit Education 


Active State Adult Education 

Councils in 1955: 

CALIFORNIA Adult Education 
Council 

COLORADO Adult Education 
Council 

MISSISSIPPI Council on Adult Edu- 
cation 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Adult Education 

NEW MEXICO 
Council 

TEXAS Adult Education Council 

WEST VIRGINIA Council for Adult 
I-ducation 


Council on 


Adult 


Education 


Other State-Wide Adult Education 
Activities in 1955: 
State Committee on 


Adult Education, consisting of repre- 


California 


sentatives of the principal state adult 
education agencies, is developing pat- 


organizational inter-com- 


terns of 
munication. 
—In the District of Columbia, an ac- 
tive Adult Education Club of Greater 
Washington has been formed. 

— Louisiana held state-wide confer- 
ence of adult educators in February 
to determine desirability of forming 
state association or council. 

adult 


state-wide meeting in the spring to 


— Mississippi educators held 
explore possibility of collaborative 
action. 

—New York 
studying problem of what kind of 


leaders have been 
state organization is most useful. 
— North Carolina Planning Commit- 


tee initiated fact-finding conferences 


in counties throughout the state 
which led to a state-wide meeting 
on adult education in February, 1955. 
—South Carolina leaders are study 
ing the question of better state co- 
ordination and discussing possibility 
of sponsoring training institute for 


local council leadership. 


Regional Activities in 1955: 
—The 


creased its year-round services to adult 


Southeastern AEA in- 


educators by means of (a) initiat 
ing a series of state conferences to 
plan annual regional conference and 
(b) publishing a NEWSLETTER. 

— The Missouri Valley Adult Edu 
cation Association is in the midst of 
a project designed to stimulate adult 
education efforts in selected commu 
nities in the seven states. 
Plains 


Ihe Mountain region has 


formally Mountain 


Plains AEA; after systematically iden 


organized the 


tifying resources in the region through 
community conferences, is planning 
follow-up efforts to reinforce new in 
terest and expanded programs in four 
tates, 

— The Southwest continues to hold 
its annual conference. 

The gene ral picture in the country 
in 1955 shows a growing “ground 
swell” of interest in collaborative a 
tivity by adult educators. An in 
creasing number of individuals and 
groups are being identified with the 
adult education movement and an in 


creasing number ,of leaders are ad 


dressing themselves to the task of 


creating organizational patterns that 
will eliminate duplication of effort, 
make fuller use of available resources, 
and provide better programs of adult 
education in local communities. 


ii 
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ll. history of the area organization and conferences project 


In February, 1952, the AEA Presi- 
dent appointed the 
This 
sisted of 26 persons representing all 


Project 


Committee. Committee con- 
geographic areas of the country and 
many occupational interests. To this 
Committee, the AEA Executive Com- 
mittee gave three broad mandates: 

1. Io increase the competence of 
adult educators through more ef- 
fective conferencing and organiza- 
tional service. 

2. To strengthen existing adult edu- 
cation councils and associations and 
create new 


to help organizations 


where they are needed and desired. 

3. To spread adult education be- 
yond its present boundaries, and to 
involve the not now identified adult 
educators in the movement. 

Underly ing these three stated 
goals was an interest in increasing 
membership in the AEA, developing 
better communication among the var- 
ious groups within the adult educa- 
tion movement, and finding ways to 
stimulate and support the great po- 
tential of leadership in the adult edu- 


cation field. 


approach and philosophy 

When the Project Committee met 
for the first time in March, 1952, it 
made certain basic decisions which 
influenced all Project activities. Com- 
mittee members decided that they 
would regard themselves as a na- 
tional group, rather than as a group 
of individuals representing sectional 
or occupational interests. They de- 
cided that the Project would be a 


stimulating, helping, encouraging, and 
fact-finding operation. The Project 
was not to give direct grants for 


specific activities, but was to focus 
primarily on providing consultation 
help and creating situations in which 
local adult better 
come to grips with the problems they 


educators could 
face. The Committee felt strongly 
that it would not develop an organi- 
zational pattern for the country and 
then go out and “sell” it, but that all 
of its plans would be made collabora- 
tively with local leadership. It was 
determined not to create a new or- 
ganization, but wherever possible, to 
work through existing channels. 
Recognizing that it was moving in- 
to an area which had not been pre- 
viously explored in any systematic 
way, the Committee placed a high 
priority on fact-finding. Recognizing 
its limited financial staff resources, the 
Committee determined not to dev clop 
any program of field service until it 
had carefully diagnosed the situation 
to find which problems were most 
common to adult educators through- 
out the Recognizing the 
limited duration of the Project, the 
Committee also decided that it would 


country. 


lend its support to those activities 


where local commitment 


promised for continued action after 


strong 


Project help was withdrawn. 

As a result of this kind of think- 
ing, the Project evolved and expanded 
into a very dynamic field program in- 
volving an ever-increasing number of 
adult and _in- 
dividuals. More than 2,000 leaders 


education groups 
throughout the country have been di- 
rect participants in a wide variety of 
these field activities. 
Looking back over the three years 
of operation, it is possible to trace— 
in a very rough way—certain phases 
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through which the Project passed: 

a. The initial planning fact-finding 
phase, 

b. The field experimentation phase, 
and 

c. The study and reporting phase. 
These phases represent major em- 
phases and they are certainly not mu- 
tually exclusive. Almost every ac- 
tivity undertaken by the Project in- 
cluded planning, fact-finding, experi- 
mentation, and study. As it turned 
out, one of the clearest learnings of 


the Project was that fact-finding and , 


planning can be done in such a way 
that it stimulates locally-initiated ac- 
tion. 

Remembering, then, that the phases 
noted below are rough and overlap 
ping, here is a brief summary of the 
Area 


three-year history of the 


Project: 


planning and fact-finding 
(march, 1952 to january, 1953) 


When the 
March, 1952, to translate the broad 
mandate of the AEA Executive Com- 


Committee met in 


mittee into an operational program, 
it soon discovered that it was moving 
into a relatively unexplored area. It 
was felt that in order to make wise 
decisions for this three-year effort, 
more information had to be gathered 
so that the Committee members 
would have a clear picture of the 
status quo of existing adult education 
organizations. 

Accordingly, the first activity of 
the Area Project was to conduct two 
extensive questionnaire surveys. One 
survey, conducted in the spring of 
1952, brought together current in- 
about the 


formation purpose, pro- 


grams, structure, membership, etc., of 


all state and regional adult education 
associations and councils in the United 
States. A second surv ey collected the 
opinions of adult educators about the 
kind of associations or councils which 
they thought would be of most help 
to them. 

The results of these surveys 
showed that it was important to go 
directly to local adult educators to 
find out what kind of collaborative 
activity would provide the most 
meaningful services. Since the ques 
tionnaire studies could secure only 
limited information, the Committee 
felt that it would be important to go 
out into all parts of the country to 
learn about adult educators’ expecta 
tions, problems, and needs. Accord 
ingly, the Committee decided to 
“blanket” 


of exploratory conferences, bringing 


the country with a series 


together representative groups of adult 


educators from neighboring states. 
‘Twelve such exploratory conferences 
were held between September, 1952, 
and January, 1953. More than 500 ad 
ult educators fr. m 42 states attended 
these conferences. 

As it turned out, the exploratory 
conferences not only provided the in 
formation needed by the Project 
Committee, but they stimulated all 
sorts of action. Some of the unex 
pected outcomes of the exploratory 
included the 


conferences dev elop 


ment of new state associations or 


councils, initial state-wide confer- 
ences on adult education, and a strong 
four-state regional association. 

By February, 1953, the Committee 
appraised the situation and discovered 


that its first year of operation had 


produced a body of factual informa- 


tion about adult education in the 
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United States and had also stimulated 
a variety of new activities in many 
sections of the country. With this 
information and experience behind 
it, the Committee then addressed it- 
self to the task of finding some bet- 
ter ways of dealing with the prob- 
lems that had been identified most 


frequently by adult educators. 


the field experimentation phase 
(february, 1953 to march, 1955) 


One of the key findings of the 
questionnaire surveys and the ex 
ploratory conferences was that cer- 
tain concerns were common to adult 
educators in all parts of the country. 
Although they wete expressed in dif- 
ferent ways, most of the participants 
in the conferences had raised these 
que tions 

1. How can we secure and use 
staff services that would enrich us 
and the programs we are operating? 

2. How can we find out what serv- 


ices and resources are available to 


help us carry on our programs in a 
more effective way? 

3. How can we improve the com 
munication among ourselves so that 
we make fuller use of one another's 
experience? 

In secking some answers to these 
questions and providing some field 
service to as large an area as possible 
at the same time, the Committee de 
veloped a field program which was 
named “Operation Region”. By work- 
ing with the Missouri Valley Adult 
Fducation Association, the Mountain 
Adult 


and the Southeastern Adult Educa- 


Plains Education Association, 


tion Association, the Committee 


found that it would be able to serve 


with limited funds adult educators in 
20 states. 

In each of these three regions, a 
regional project committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of local leadership 
and a member of the Area Project 
Committee. Each of these regional 
committees had the responsibility for 
planning and conducting a two-year 
action and fact-finding program 
geared to the needs of the region 
and designed to provide some guid- 
ance on a problem of common con- 
cern to adult educators everywhere. 

The people in the Missouri Valley 
had expressed the strongest interest 
in getting additional professional serv- 
ices in the area; the Mountain 
Plains 


interest in identifying available re- 


group had shown greatest 
sources; and the Southeastern region 
had been most concerned with the 
communication problem. To serve 
these differing interests, the follow- 
ing patterns of activity were planned: 

1. The Valley AEA 


would try to determine what kind of 


Missouri 


services a regional office might give 


to adult educators, and how such 
services could be supported. 


2. The AEA 


would make a systematic effort to 


Mountain Plains 


identify resources available in that 


region, and plan how to make fuller 


use of them. 
3. The Southeastern AEA would 
establish better 


undertake to com- 


munication among the nine states in 


that region, using the Annual Confer- 
ence as a focal point. 

Operation Region got underway in 
the spring of 1953. Like the Explora- 
tory Conferences, Operation Region 
produced new information and know- 
how of value to adult educators, as 
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well as many new programs and co- 
operative activities in the commu- 
nities and states participating in the 
operation. 

It was interesting to note how the 
dynamic character of Operation Re- 
gion and the high involvement of lo- 
cal leadership spread the Project’s im- 
pact to neighboring areas. For ex- 
ample, the program in the Mountain 
North 


Dakota to hold a state-wide adult edu- 


Plains stimulated leaders in 
cation conference which led to the 
formation of the North Dakota Adult 
Mountain 
Plains effort also stimulated a series of 
Nevada 
which resulted in a number of local 


Education Council. The 


community conferences in 
adult education councils and commit 
tees. The Southeastern effort started a 
whole series of state-wide conferences 
where none had been held before. 
Since Operation Region was a 
combined fact-finding and action pro- 
gram, It might be worth noting one 
example of how experience ‘in one 
part of the country was immediately 
put to use in another area. After the 
Missouri Valley Project Committee 
discovered through its survey that 


plans for a regional office to serve 


adult educators were premature, they 
immediately began to develop other 
plans. Since these plans involved com- 
munity fact-finding conferences, sim- 
ilar to those used in the Mountain 
Plains, the Missouri Valley Chairman 
met with the Mountain Plains Com- 
mittee for consultant help. The result 
was a plan which capitalized on learn- 
ings from the Mountain Plains. 
Operation Region came to a con 
clusion administratively in the spring 
of 1955—but the high involvement of 
local leaders promises that the on- 


going activities will continue for a 
much longer period. 

As the Project efforts got under 
way in one section of the country 
after another, new needs, new in 
terests and new leadership constantly 
emerged. Operating from its original 
mandate, the Project lent consulta 
tion and financial stimulation to the 
efforts of groups in California, Ne 
vada, Arizona, Colorado, North Da 
Ohio, 
Mississippi, West Virginia, Georgia, 


kota, Minnesota, Louisiana, 
New York, Michigan, and Florida. 
In addition to these services to state 
and regional groups, the Project has 
also given direct services to the AEA 
and its affiliated organizations, par 
ticularly in the area of conferencing, 
training and communication. These 
services included coordinating and 
managing the 1954 National Confer 
ences of the AEA, CNO, and NAP- 
SAE. The project staff also helped to 
plan, conduct, and report the CNO 
Study Local-Na 


tional Communication. 


Conferences on 


the study of reporting phase 
(september, 1954 to january, 1955) 

Out of the many activities carried 
on by the Project, an ever-increasing 
body of information about collabora 
tive activities has grown. An effort 
was made to use these findings in 
continually reshaping field activities 
and stimulating new ventures. Pe 
riodic reports were also made to the 
AEA membership and various groups 
that might profit from the Project 
experience. 

Among these activities designed to 
make fuller use of Project findings 
was a Study Conference on Adult 
Education, convening in December, 
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1954 in Atlanta, Georgia. Here, for 
two days, a group of 45 adult edu- 
cation leaders from 12 states grappled 
with the problems of how to develop 
better communication and coordina- 
tion among the existing agencies and 
institutions within their states and re- 
gions. After the experiences of sev- 
eral state associations were reported 
to this Conference, the group made 
a careful study of the implications. 
They worked on such questions as 


these: “How do you decide whether 
to form a state-wide adult education 


“What kind of serv- 


ices can a local council, a state or- 


organization?” 


ganization, and the regional associa- 
“What 


lationships ought to exist among lo- 


tion provide?” kind of re- 


cal, state, regional, and national ad- 


ult education groups?” “How do you 
decide whether to form a state coun- 
cil or state association?” Using both 
Project findings and the experience 
of the state leaders attending this 
meeting, the Conference helped the 
participants to look more system- 
atically at some of the concerns they 
had in their states. A future publica- 
tion of the Area Project will sum- 
marize the thinking of this Confer- 
ence. 

In January, 1955, the Area Project 
Committee met to review its three- 
year program and develop specific 
plans for reporting its findings and 
recommendations to the adult edu- 
cation field as a whole, the AEA, and 
other groups. Some of these are sum- 
marized on the following pages. 


5 


ill. field activity and experimentation 


As_ previously stated, one of the 
primary purposes of the Area Proj- 
ect was to create and test .various 
procedures for improving collabora- 
tive activity among adult educators, 
focusing particularly on the state and 
regional levels. 

During its three years of operation, 
the Area Project has explored and 
gathered experience and information 
on the following: 

1. Ways in which a national com- 
mittee can stimulate state and re- 
gional groups to undertake activities 
designed to help themselves. 
(1953-1955) 


action-research 


“Operation Region” 


was an integrated 


program undertaken by the AOC in 


cooperation with the Mountain Plains, 


Missouri Valley, and Southeastern 


Adult Fducation Associations. How 


this cooperative venture was planned, 
how relationships were developed, 
problems encountered and the final 
results are described in Operation Re- 
gion, Mountain Plains Project Report, 
Missouri Valley Project Report and 
the Southeastern Project Report. 

2. How to assess needs for adult 
education organization in states and 
regions. 

The Area Project conducted two 
questionnaire surveys, a series of ex- 
ploratory conferences and sponsored 
a Study Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation Organizations to better assess 
needs throughout the country. A de- 
scription of these approaches and the 
information they yielded are de- 
scribed in Tabulations and Interpreta- 
tions of Assessment Questionnaire. Re 


port of Exploratory Conferences. 
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Toward Better Patterns of Joint Ac- 
tion and The Fact-Finding Confer- 
ence. 

3. How to train citizen volunteers 
to serve as community conference 
consultants. 

In September 1953, the Area Proj- 
ect—in cooperation with the Mountain 


AEF A—conducted 


ning-training 


Plains two plan- 
institutes for commu 
nity conference consultants. ‘ihe pro- 
cedures used to recruit the consult 
ants, the institute plan, and the im 
pact on the consultants are described 
in the Mountain Plains Project Report. 

In March, 1955 a similar institute 
was conducted cooperatively with 
the Missouri Valley AEA. The re- 
sults of this effort will be summarized 
Valley 


in the Missouri Project Re- 


port. 

+. How to stimulate inter-univer- 
sity cooperation in adult education 
search, 

Research done in connection with 
the Mountain Plains Project was co 
operatively planned and carried out 
by personnel from the University of 
Colorado and the University — of 
Wyoming. This research is reported 
in the Mountain Plains Project Report. 

§. How an outside consultant can 
help a community group to organize 
itself for 
cation programming. 


more effective adult edu- 


The Area Project made extensive 
use of field consultants both paid and 
voluntary. Some of the unique func- 
tions which can be performed by an 
outside consultant are described in 
The Fact-Finding 
the Handbook for Community Con 


Conference, and 


cultants. 


6. How a multi-state regional con- 


ference can be planned by state 
groups where no formal channels of 
communication exist. 

In the nine states making up the 


Adult 


systematic 


Southeastern Education As 


sociation, a effort was 


made between 1953 and 1955 to get 


greater state involvement in planning 


the annual Regional Conference. 
How the Regional Project Commit 
tee planned this program, how the re 
gional leadership set up planning con 
ferences with state and_ tri-state 
groups, how they dealt with various 
problems, and the result of this two 
year effort are described in the 


Southeastern Project Report. 
How a regional adult education 
association can assess the need for 
professional full-time staff. 
In January, 1953, many leaders of 
the Missouri Valley AEA 


that their association was ready to 


believed 


employ full-time an executive secre 
tary. How the Regional Association 
went about testing its readiness for 
paid staff, some of the problems it 
uncovered through a survey, and how 
the Association developed anew di 
rection is described in the Missouri 
V alley Project Report. 

8. How continuing consultant help 
can be provided in a region with only 
support. 
Missouri Valley 


which gets underway in the early 
& 


initial outside 


The new Project 
part of 1955 is testing one way of 
doing this. The outside help from 
the Area Project 1S limited to two ac 

tivities—a planning meeting and a 


What kind of 


organization of effort is being made, 


training conference. 


what provision is being made to in 


sure continuing activities, and some 


. 
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preliminary indications of success are 


described in the Missouri 
Project Report. 

9. How the fact-finding conference 
can be used as a unique tool for es- 
tablishing communication and stimu- 


lating community action for adult 


Valley 


education. 

The Area Project has been directly 
responsible for holding some 50 fact- 
finding conferences of adult educa- 
tors on local, state, and regional levels. 
The unique advantages of this par- 
ticular kind of conference, how it 
should be planned and conducted, 
how an outside consultant can be 
used in such a meeting, and what kind 
of actions may develop are described 
in The Fact Finding Conference. 

10. How an “exchange of persons” 
program between states and regions 
can improve the level of planning. 

In several places the Area Project 
has made possible the visit of observ- 
ing state or regional teams to meet- 
ings held in neighboring states. How 
such visits lent support to the group 
conducting the meeting, and how 
such liaison encouraged the visitors 
to undertake new activities in their 
home states are described in the Moun- 
tain Plains Project Report, the Nevada 
Report and the North Dakota Re- 
port. 

11. Developing and using a na- 
tional pool of consultants. 

Both to reduce travel costs and to 
increase the number of available con- 
sultants in the country, the Area 
Project operated frequently through 
a network of part-time consultants. 
Briefing and data-collection forms 
used by these consultants are in the 
permanent Project files. 

12. How to assess the need for 


services as seen by representative adult 
educators. 

The Area Project used both ques- 
tionnaire surveys and fact-finding 
conferences to assess these needs. The 
results of both methods are described 
in Tabulations and Interpretations of 
Assessment Questionnaire and the Re- 
port of Exploratory Conferences. 

13. Methods of planning and con- 
ducting state and regional conferences 
to increase the involvement of par- 
ticipants before and during the meet- 
ing. 

Through its consultation program, 
the Area Project worked with a num- 
ber of state and regional conference 
committees. In addition to this, the 
Southeastern Regional Project was 
specifically designed to test a way of 
increasing involvement in regional 
conferences. Experiences from these 
many conferences is reflected in The 
Fact-Finding Conference and_ the 
Southeastern Project Report. 

14. Ways of determining what kind 
of organizational pattern is needed on 
local, state, and regional levels. 

Throughout the life of the Project, 
staff and committees implicitly and 
explicitly dealt with broad organi- 
zational issues. Different patterns of 
organization were considered _par- 
ticularly at the Study Conference on 
Adult Education Organization held 
December 3-4, 1954 in Atlanta, 
Georgia. “Working Together for 
Adult Education”, to be published in 
Adult Leadership in December, 1955, 
is based on the work of this confer- 
ence. 

15. How to build fact-finding pro- 
cedures into field services so that ful- 
ler use is made of the knowledge and 
experience gained. 
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Every Area Project consultant was 
briefed to be a data collector along 
with his consulting activities. The 
form for collecting field information 


and recommendations for its use are 
described in the Area Project Consult- 
ant’s Kit. 


IV. findings and recommendations of the area project committee 


(Formulated at a meeting’ the Project committee held January 10-11, 1955, in 


Washington, D. C., and transmitted to the AEA Executive Committee in 


February, 1955). 


1. Systematic AEA Communication 
with States. 
Findings: 

There is not in a foreseeable future 
any uniform pattern of state organ- 
izations to which the AEA can re- 
late. Existing patterns include mem- 
bership associations, coordinating 
councils, state committees and other 
types of organizations. 


Recommendations: 

Since there is a need for some uni- 
form and systematic communication 
between the AEA and its member- 
ship in states, we recommend that the 
AFA establish in each state a team of 
AEA 


of the 


individuals such as: members 


AEA 
members of the Delegate Assembly, 


Executive Committee, 
the AEA Membership Coordinator, 
the NAPSAE Membership Chairman, 
and representatives of State Adult 
-ducational Organizations. 


2. AEA Relationships to State Coun- 
cils, Associations and Unorganized 
Areas. 

Findings: 

As of January, 1955, there are adult 
education associations in nineteen 
states, and adult education councils in 
seven states. 

Recommendations: 

We recommend that the AEA 

maintain relationships with existing 


state councils and associations. Where 
no state-wide organizations now exist, 
we recommend that the AFA en- 
courage representatiy es of appro- 
priate agencies within the state having 
adult education programs to examine 
needs and possibilities for increased 
coordination and cooperation. 

3. AEA Relations to Regions. 
Findings: 

The Area Project experience has 
shown that the regional (multi-state) 
unit can be an effective group with 
which the AEA can collaborate in de 
veloping the adult education move- 


ment. 


Recommendations: 


(1) The AEA should maintain re 
lationships with existing regional as 
sociations. 

(2) The AEA should conduct ex- 
plorations to determine the readiness 
and feasibility of additional regional 
groupings. 

4. AEA Service to Regions and States. 
Findings: 

The Area Project has found that 
its most effective services to states 
and regions have been in the form 
of projects—that is, specific activities 
designed to advance the adult edu- 
cation movement in the state or re- 
gion. Where such projects were col 
laboratively planned, the high com- 


. 
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mitment of local leadership greatly 
multiplied the AEA investment and 
increased the likelihood of long-term 
results. 

Recommendations: 

We recommend that the AEA con 
tinue to give priority to this kind 
of field service to states and regions, 
using the following criteria 

a. In case of a request from within 
a state, the state organization must 
have prior know ledge of the applica 
tion before action is taken. 

b. Project applicants must be will 
ing to do systematic fact-finding on 
their projects. 

c. Some projects should be selected 
from unorganized situations where 
there is evidence of reason to act as 
well as from already organized sit 
uations. 

d. Willingness of applicants to fol 
low through after the AEA assistance 
ends. (AEA participation should have 
definite terminal date) 

e. Desire to get help in planning. 

f. Readiness of applicants and po 
tential for spread to broad base, in 
cluding voluntary organizations, etc. 

g. Willingness of applicants in the 
area to have AEA personnel involved 
in the planning. 

§. Increasing the Use of Fact-Finding 
Conferences. 
Findings: 

The Area Project has found that 
collaborative action at all levels can 
established by 


be effectively means 


of conferences of a fact-finding na 


V. supplementary reports of area 


a. previously published reports 
|. Lippitt, Gordon L., Tabulations 


and Interpretations of Assessment 


ture. This is an activity which the 
national organization can initiate in 
regions and states and which state 
and regional organization can initiate 
Such 


representatives of 


in communities. conferences 


bring together 


many adult education groups to 


identify needs, problems, and re 
sources and to explore possible ways 
of dealing with gaps in available serv 
ICCS, 

Recommendations: 

We recommend that the AEA rec 
ognize and use the fact-finding con- 
ference as a valuable tool for initiat- 
ing collaborative action without in 
any sense impairing local initiative and 
We further 
that the AFA, through publications, 


autonomy. recommend 


consultations, and_ training, assist 
state and regional leaders to plan 


and conduct such conferences. 

6. AEA Relationship to Metropolitan 
Areas. 

Findings: 

The Area Project did not find it 
possible to giv e any direct service to 
adult 
politan areas. The committee is con 


education groups metro- 
vinced that these important units in 
the adult education movement have 
special problems requiring careful 
study. 

Recommendations: 


AFA 


place a hich priority on carrying out 


We recommend that the 


a collaborative study of problems 
confronting metropolitan adult edu 


cation councils and similar bodies. 


project activities 


Questionnaire. AEA, 1952. (Distrib 
uted to all AEA members in July, 


1952) 
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2. Brown, Leslie E. 
Warren H., “Toward Better Patterns 
of Joint Action.” Adult Education, 
May, 1953. (An early report of the 


and Schmidt, 


Project's exploratory conferences) 
SY pi- 


Associa- 


3. Hendrickson, Andrew, 
cal State Adult Education 
Adult Education, May, 1953. 
(A composite picture made up of 


tion.’ 


data from a national survey of as 


sociations ) 


4. Jayne, Clarence D. and Gibb, 
“The 
Adult Education, Summer, 


Jack R., 
Project.” 
1955. A 
lengthy analysis available in multi 


lithed form from the AFA) 


Mountain Plains 


condensed version of a 


b. scheduled publications and 
reference documents 

(Scheduled Publications are noted 
by an *; other documents are in AEA 
files with no definite publication plans 
at present ) 

1. Schmidt, Warren H., “Bringing 
Adult Educators Adult 
Leadership, November 1955. 


logether.” 


2. Fox, Charlesanna, Southeastern 
Regional Project Report.—Summary 
of a two-year program to build bet- 
ter communication among adult edu 
cators of nine southeastern states. 
1955. 

3. Handbook for Community Con- 
ference Consultants. 1954—A detailed 
plan used by conference consultants 


in the Mountain Plains and Missouri 


Valley projects. 

4. Jayne, Clarence, Nevada Report, 
1954—Consultant report of four com 
munity conferences conducted in 
Nevada. 

§* Schmidt, Warren H. and Beck 
hard, Richard. The Fact-Finding Con 
What, Why, and How—A 
manual on how to plan and conduct 
fact-finding Scheduled 
for publication by the AEA. 

6. Emery, Donald, Missouri Valley 


ference 


conferences. 


Project Report—~A summary of the 
activities from 1953-55 in the Mis 
sour Valley. To include report of 
survey to determine staff needs of 
MVAEA and community conference 
project initiated in 1955. To be pre 
pared in late 1955. 


Operation Region Plans and 
policies for a 20-state experiment de 
veloped by the Area Project Com 
mittee in March, 1953. 

*8. Working Together for Adult 
E-ducation—A manual for those con 
cerned with developing or improving 
adult education councils and associa 
tions. To be published as an Adult 
Leadership Workshop, December, 
1955. 

9. Area Project Consultants Kit— 
Prepared to brief consultants who 
repre sented Project committee at var- 
lous conferences. (1953) 

10. Report of Exploratory Confer 
ences—Summarizes 12 conferences in 
volving more than 500 adult edu 
cators from 42 states. 1954. 


Note: The members of the Area Organization and Conferences Project Committee 
James E. Arnold, University of Tennessee; Richard Beckhard, Conference Counselor 


New York City; Leslie E. Brown, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University: 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Alice Halligan, Springfield Adult Education Council, 


Cooper, Hampton Institute; Thelma Dreis 


Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; 


William 


Springfield, Mass.; Herbert Hamlin, University of Illinois; Andrew Hendrickson, Obio 

State University; Norris A. Hiett, Extension Division, University of Texas; Everett M 
Hosman, Omaha, Nebraska; Evelyn Lewis, Adult Education Council of Denver: Fern Long 
{dult Education Division, Cleveland Public Library; Miss Mary Lyle, lowa State College 
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Dr. George C 


Mann, Bureau of Adult Education, California; Dr. Everett C. Preston, 


Division of Adult Education, New Jersey; Dr. Robert E. Sharer, Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State College; Bessie Sharp, New York Adult Education Council, New 
York City: Thomas West, Adult Education Council of Greater Chicago; Alfred C. Nelson, 
Community College, University of Denver; Nicholas P. Mitchell, Florida Keys Keynoter, 
Marathon, Florida; Warren H. Schmidt, Coordinator 
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Dear Editor: 

[he significance of the 1954 AEA 
Conference was ably 
John B. Schwertman in the Winter, 
ApuLT Epucation. He 


examined by 


1955 issue of 
stated that the Conference was the 
things: (1) AEA’s 


growth in strength and maturity, (2) 


sign of three 


that professional and lay people can 
meet with and profit from each other, 
and (3) that content and process are 
two sides of the same coin... and 
that this combination can result in 
education. 

While | 


fourth 


would agree that this 


annual conference showed 
AEA’s growth in strength, I cannot 
so readily accept growth in maturity. 
Perhaps maturity can be better meas- 
ured when AFA has been tested as an 
organization. On the second point, 
that professional and lay people can 
meet with and profit from each other, 
1 do not feel is unique. Other groups 
have found this to be true and one 
adult 


would consider the miscibility of pro- 


would hope that educators 
fessionals and laity an important fac- 
tor in the field of adult education. 
Che third point of significance refers 
to the first two, but the relationship 
when the 


becomes a bit confused 


author says that “this Conference 


showed that high-level content di- 
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rectly related to matters of real con- 


cern and cast within formats that 


permit participant involvement and 


opportunities to ‘answer back’—this 


combination can result in education.” 


I know it is difficult to state what 
the real significance of any confer- 
ence is, other than to state the pur- 
pose and to hope that it has been 
realized to some degree. But one must 
evaluate in order to set future goals. 
It is commendable that this review of 
the 1954 Conference ends with a plea 
for excellence no matter what the 
purpose, organization, and content of 
future conferences may be. It is 
reassuring also to know that AEA’s 
goal is to make our annual confer- 
ences truly first-rate. Therefore, with 
such a standard before me, I en- 
deavored to evaluate the 1954 Confer- 
ence in my own mind and came up 
with a few questions. 

The official Program of the Con 
ference gave the purpose to be that 
of “examining adult education as a 
force for meeting the tests of a free 
society.” One of the pre-Conference 
news reports states that “basic to all 
deliberations this year will be the in 


escapable challenge of man’s need to 


learn as long as he lives.” This was a 
fine, round phrase to read on a com- 
muter’s special or to tack on the end 
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of a report. But the words “basic”’ 
and “this year” bothered me a little. 
Why “this year” and why suddenly 
basic’? Why had so many attended 
the Conference? Who had set up the 
complex structure of a national or 
What 5.000 
adult educators, both lay and profes- 


ganization? were over 


sional, doing as members of the As 


sociation? 
Had not the fundamental need of 
man to “learn as long as he lives” been 


firmly established by the members 
who had all agreed to it as the pur 
pose for their 


Were not these adult educators dedi 


banding together? 
cated to further that challenge—to 
find ways of meeting it? In this gath 
cring of like-minded people, were the 
members to find themselves any fur 
ther along the road? In accepting the 
proud purpose of their organization, 
were they now going to be able to 
build the house or at least get the 
first floor off the ground? 

In reading my notes on the Chicago 
Conference and taking a second look 
at what I thought happened there, | 


find that I cannot ans these 

queries. In fact, all I ca S raise 
questions. Not \ 


those who read and run will admit 


more helpful to 
| y } 
sut these cursory thoughts may prove 


of some to those who promulgate 


conference: adult, and 
especially educational. At the 
AEA Conference in 


talked about a lot of very worthwhil 


parti ularly 
more 


Chic ago we 


concepts and listened to a great many 
fine ideas. All well and good, you may 
iy, and what else can you expect of 
i\conference? But I was not satisfied 
with this and, because the participants 
were adult educators, I was disturbed 


and puzzled. Why were we not do 


editor 


ing some conscious thinking about all 
these fine ideas and worthwhile con 
cepts? 

Professor Henry Steele Commager’s 


opening address set a thought pro 


voking note: “A free society,” he 
said, “is one where men are not 


afraid, and where society is not afraid 


It is a ‘society based upon enlighten 


ment, that is, upon education 
Everyone present in the hall was in 
agreement with Dr. Commager’s 
statement. [he concepts stirred us 
someone was putting into splendid, 
fiery words what had been bothering 
a great many peopl for some time. 


added 


. if we are to have a free society, 


Ihe distinguished historian 
we must abandon that easy, shabby 
pose of anti intellectualism that has 
become popular in our time.’ 

\gain all present seemed to nod in 
agreement, perhaps a bit smugly, for 
were we not all educators—therefore 
“intellectuals”? No need to examine 
our own consciences nor to soil our; 
hands with action in the market 
place! When the speech ended, there 
well-de 


was resounding appl 1uUse, 


served and freely given. But there 


was no wrestling with the ideas pre 
sented nor raising of points of dissent 
pe iker had challenged his 


known! Were we 


is guilty of the shabby pose of anti 


which the 


1 
audi nce to make 


ntellectualism as the so-called “‘man 
in the street What were we doing 
about it except to listen attentively 


Who 


vords subversive and intel 


and applaud with enthusiasm? 
made the 
lectual synonymous anyhow? 


When. the 


ended, one had a feeling that here 


opening session had 


was where we needed some clear-cut 


discus ion based upon hard, work 
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manlike thinking in order to develop 
a plan, replete with vision and felicity, 
that would give direction to adults 
in this country of ours. A plan or a 
point of departure to the consumers 
who looked to us, the adult educa- 
tors, to meet their needs; both im- 
plied and so often expressed. 

But what did we do instead? We 
sampled and tasted a rich smorgas 
bord of adult “Common _ Interest 
Meetings 
Groups” at this 
of the 


and “Special Interest 
Annual Conference 
Adult Education 


while full recognition of our own 


Association 


basic need to learn as long as we live 
was swept like crumbs from the table. 
Granted that the meetings and in- 
terest groups included topics neces- 
sary for busy people in the field of 
adult education to know about and 
upon which they ought to be in- 
formed. And according to all reports, 
it was what the members desired at 
their annual conference. But whether 
or not it was examining adult educa- 
tion as “a force for meeting the tests 
of a free society,” in the highest sense 
of that phrase, one would hesitate to 
say without certain reservations. 


Ihe Conference stated in general 


terms that adult education offers op- 
portunity for growth in three fields: 
(1) the art of living (cultural educa- 
tion), (2) making a living (vocational 
training), and (3) how to live to- 
gether (human relations). Accepting 
these, those who attended would all 
agree, | think, that the Annual Con 
Adult Education As- 
sociation had meaning, particularly in 


ference of the 


the third category—that of human re- 
lations, or the equipping of the in- 
dividual to function better as a mem- 
ber of society. There was much em 


phasis on the group process in adult 
education, the case study method in 
adult education, and the educating 
of the community for self-develop- 
ment. 

At the 
to reconcile these topics and their 


same time, it was hard 


content with what the dynamic 
leaders of the Conference were say- 
ing at the General Sessions on the 
non-conformist, the individual, the 
poet and maverick, and the indepen- 
dent thinker. Somehow it would have 
been stimulating for once to have re- 
vived the ancient art of debate and 
to have had Dr. Commager and Jim 
Carey of the CIO argue their respect- 
ive beliefs in the open arena of 
thought! 

Advance publicity on the Annual 
Conference reported that: “A cross- 
section of the professional and vol 
untary leaders engaged in these areas 
will come together to explore how 
adult education can better meet the 
needs of our time. From their think- 
ing should emerge challenging neu 
dimensions for the fourth level of 
iearning.” (Italics mine.) 

Perhaps these questions raised on 
the Conference indicate that my 
thinking was all negative and that the 
Conference to one adult educator, at 
least, was totally without value. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth! 
The people who attended and whom 
one met in the various sessions were 
most stimulating and the social atmos 
phere highly enjoyable. The general 
consensus of opinion one heard in 
corridors and on elevators at the con 
ference hotel was that the prevailing 
tone of the Conference was on a high 
level. But because all of these people 
were in that most challenging of all 
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fields today—adult education—and be- 
cause their area of concern is to open 
up vistas for man to learn as long as 
he lives, one hoped that the Confer- 
ence might be just a little more... . 
Sincerely, 
HELEN M. FEENEY 
Training Adviser 
Personnel Department 
Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. 
Dear Editor: 
Miss Feeney’s thoughtful letter de 


serves careful reading. If I understand 
her correctly, | would not wish to 
“defend” the 1954 AEA Conference 
from the points she makes because in 
large measure I agree with her. 
Ihe fact that a Miss 
Feeney’s calibre wrote this kind of 


perse mn of 


letter encourages me to believe that 
to some extent the Conference did 
what I hoped it would do. 
Sincerely, 
Joun B. SchwertTMAn 
1954 Conference Chairman 
eee 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE: 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE 
CHURCH 

The church is but an embryon 
agent for social change today even 
while religion in America is enjoy 
ing unprecedented popularity. All 
around the church are flagrant signs 
of racial discord, exploitation of the 
weak, economic injustice, political 
corruption, increased crime, and the 
never-ending threat of war. A midst 
this social discord the church. sits 
undisturbed, but a few church leaders 
are now sounding the alert. 

Status quo churchmen throughout 
the years have cried out against any 
traditional denomina 


change from 


tional roles for the church. They 
should be reminded of the Nazarene 
who stood in his home synagogue 
and read: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because He hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken 


hearted, to preach deliverance to the 


captives, recovery of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are 


bruised.” 


Surely this is the summons of the 


contemporary Christ which should 
arouse the membership of the church 
to contribute both its potential power 
and its evangelistic fervor to righting 
the wrongs which menace our way 
of life. The church has a specific 
role in educating her members not 
only in religion, but also in effecting 
fulfill this 


church leaders must become militant 


social change. To role, 


adult educators employing the far 


flung skills and techniques of adult 


education. From the level of the lo 
cal Sunday School to the community, 
the world, and the whole of human 
society, adult education offers the 
church a means of achieving its re 
sponsibility for social change. The 
various religious presses in this coun 
try are beginning to issue items for 


church leaders interpreting adult edu 
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cation in terms of church action. The 
present list is largely a sample of the 
recent work of one such religious 
press and it is, by no means, an ex- 
haustive listing of pertinent current 
material from all presses. 

Lindhorst (1) provides a lucidly 
written handbook for church teachers 
of adults. The inexperienced teacher 
will find its discussion of group 
methods and specific learning tech- 
niques indispensable. Detailed  ex- 
amples are given, such as how a group 
can deal with a controversial issue 
like racial prejudice. Perhaps the 1. 
2. 3. 4.’s in each chapter will annoy 
some readers, but to the layman who 
is eager to learn effective teaching 
techniques, these italicized guides give 
reliable direction. 

Two valuable manuals have re 
cently 
and Morris (2). 


been prepared by Bergevin 
These differ from 
Lindhorst in that they do not defin 
the church’s task, nor do they ad 
dress themselves to church leaders 
alone. Any adult group in the com 
munity would find guidance from 
them about group procedures. The 
material is presented in outline form 
supplemented by graphic illustrations 
to show details such as room arrange 
ments and evaluation guides, which 
makes it useful both for beginning 
and experienced adult teachers. 
Stann’s (3) symposium by 15 
writers goes beyond concern with 
methodology for adult educators in 
the church to the wider function of 
education about the world’s economic 
order. 


problems and political 


Christian social action is not just 
something “nice” for a church, it is 
an obligation, for the church that is 


self-obsessed will lose its identification 


with the human race. Asirvathan (3) 
of India calls upon the church to help 
remedy mass poverty and cites the 
need for humble, understanding men 
to help raise the level of under- 
developed areas. Missionaries, too, are 
adult educators and they should be 
working with the people, not simply 
for them. They should aim at endur- 
ing results, by helping the people 
achieve independence from foreign 
funds and specialists. An American 
minister is tempted to measure his 
success by the number of members. 
who join the church rather than by 
the social evils his congregation has 


challenged and destroyed. Baker (3) 


reminds us that social evils were re- 
sponsible for the death of Christ: the 
same bigotry, mob violence, corrupt 
politics, and militarism which today 
are destroying the concept of broth 
erhood. 
Shippey (4) 
cifically on the problems and the edu- 


concentrates spe- 


cational opportunities of the church 
in the city. He reports an analytical 
study of church work in 150 cities 
graphically presented by maps, charts, 
and tables. The work is that of a 
social scientist who knows the church 
and who deals not in platitudes, but 
in the pragmatic. It is written espe 
cially for church leaders who seek 
foresight. The closing chapter pre 
sents the challenge of cooperation in 
stead of interdenominational compe 
tition. ““To accelerate progress at the 
community level, Protestant team 
work should be translated into ecu 
menical projects, processes, and pur 
poses. This is the unfinished task of 
Protestantism.” 

Ihe church’s role in adult educa 
tion requires: that its leaders becom 
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increasingly aware of the importance 
of group procedures for effecting so- 
cial change. Many local churches 
have no vehicle other than the pulpit 
through which to tackle this tremen- 
dous task. This is the concern of Seif- 
ert (5) who urges church leaders to 
become functional, to master 
the strategies for effective action’, to 
begin with a gathering of reliable 
data through a careful study of the 
community, and to follow through 
by training a corps of democratic 
leaders. Truly Christian leaders can 
and will learn the techniques of adult 
education which will enable 
them to meet Opposition creatively 
and steadfastly. The church must se 
lect and use effective means to relate 
eternal truths to contemporary man 
kind. “The soothing comfort of light 
through stained-glass windows needs 
to be coupled with the challenge of 
roaring traffic on the street outside.” 
Hunter’s (6) book on rural minis- 
try is a very readable and practical 
guide for the minister and empha- 
sizes his role as a rural adult educato1 
through his church. Here problems 
such as soil conservation and commu 
nity health are presented as moral 
problems. Specific examples of suc 
cessful Larger Parish plans, the Farm 
er-Pastor plan and the Lord’s Acre, 
give recent solutions to the long un 
answered question of financing an 
adequate ministry in sparsely settled 
areas. The old complaint about a 
dearth of skilled lay leadership is in- 
valid in the light of what Christ did 
with 12 untrained men. What a chal 
lenge to adult education! If a trained 
minister who loves rural folks would 
stay seven years instead of two in a 


given community, he could train a 


corps of leaders who could materially 
influence change in the rural com- 
munity. Charles Kingsley glorified a 
country 


poverty-stricken, illiterate 


parish and it became a world center, 


and, while not all rural ministers 
could achieve such prominence, they 
can become effective adult educators. 
Ihe church is such a universal agency 
in the rural community that it can 
exercise a potent influence on rural 
life if the minister will become an ac 
tive adult educator. 

People in later maturity are the 
subjects of a comprehensive study by 
Maves and Cedarleaf (7). Here is an 
analytical, well-documented work 
that is of real significance to adult 
educators. The research is presented 
not only statistically, but also in very 
readable case studies of typical olde 
people. One section deals specifically 
with the functions of group leader- 
ship and with principles and methods 
of group work significant for this 
age span. Too often the church has 
been guilty of “putting on a pro 
gram” for these people, rather than 
helping them to help themselves 

A refreshing breeze is blowing to 
day through the portals of the stately 
church. It has invaded the narthex 
and is pushing at the door of the 
nave. The role that adult education 
can play in this change is most sig 
nificant for it can help determine 
whether the change will be ten po 
rary or become an integral part of 
a brave new church. 

Dorcas D. 
Tarboux Memorial Methodist Church 
Miami, Fla. 
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lo the growing volume of worth- 


Lennart, 


while professional literature about ad- 
ult education, Homer Kempfer has 
added a much needed textbook of the 
traditional type. It lacks the philo- 
sophical touch achived by Paul Es 
sert in Creative Leadership of Adult 
Education; it never reaches the con 

Malcolm 
manual on 
methodology, Informal Adult Edu- 


centrated concern that 


Knowles attains in his 
cation; and it lacks the comprehensive 
and analytical scholarship so pleas- 
antly maintained by Sheats, Jayne, 
and Spence in their truly fine book, 
Adult Education, particularly as they 
present the powerful implications for 


community improvement latent in 
adult education programs that are 
geared to the basic social and cultural 
needs of our day. Dr. Kempfer’s book 
lacks the fire and the missionary zest 
which is evident and quite tasteful in 
these books. He has, however, more 
fully than anyone else, placed adult 
education within a classical textbook 
form. 

The author states that his approach 
is from the point of view of a public 
school leader. How this has limited 
his attention to general adult edu- 
cation is difficult to detect. Under the 
general topic of the tasks of adult 
education today, he discusses adult 
education’s role in an expanding econ- 
omy, the kinds of services needed, 


and the evident developmental tasks 


of individuals in modern society. In 
treating kinds of existing or needed 
adult education programs, Dr. Kemp- 
fer begins with individual needs and 
interests, then enters into a discussion 
of major program areas like personal 
development, citizenship, production 
and consumption, and program serv- 
ices to the community and its many 
organizations. 

In the final section, Dr. Kempfer 
considers problems of organization 
and administration: local organiza- 
tions, selection and development of 
leaders, publicity and promotion, fi- 
nance, and, of course, evaluation. 
These are problems that are inherent 
in all continuing adult education pro- 
grams. The author’s concern that his 
reader might find too much of a 
bias toward public schools is essen- 
tially needless. Even his book makes 
it clear that adult education programs 
are developed by the organizations 
that develop them. 
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Dr. Kempfer’s background as a 
public school adult education admin- 
istrator, aS a public opinion research 
director, as the Specialist in Adult 
Education for the United States Of- 
fice of Education, and, at present, as 
a director of a council of home study 
organizations, has equipped him ad- 
mirably for the development of a 
comprehensive textbook on the basic 
principles, programs, and interests of 
adult education. He is aware of the 
difficulties which surround operating 
programs; he is widely acquainted 
with many programs in different parts 
of the country; he is aware of the 
wide variations of practice which oc- 
cur in administering the same kinds 
of programs; and he has had to handle 
and to use most of the important re 
ports and studies of adult education 
programs. You feel these influences 
in this new textbook; they have made 
it more comprehensive than you an- 
ticipate, and you sense that this au 
thor would not hesitate to make a 
summary statement on any of the 
common problems or practices of 
idult education. 

In a very true sense, Dr. Kempfer 
has given us a recipe book for the 
most commonly recognized adult 
education situations. He has a very 
precise way of defining a problem or 
situation, and a positive, didactic, nu- 
merical way of telling us what is in- 
volved, the ingredients we must 
gather together to be used in work- 
ing out our approach, and, to top 
this, a definitive step by step de- 
scription of the action we must take 
if we hope to be successful. You may 
rest assured, when you use this text- 
book that you will find the author’s 
answers to the major problems of 


education in our country; in 


adult 
fact, he is not reluctant to state his 
solutions to world problems. It is true 
that he admonishes educators that 
people do not learn by being told the 
answers (“Giving the answers 1s not 
the best way of helping people learn; 
it is a substitute method used by those 
who do not know a better one.” p. 
32.) but this admonition does not 


keep him from telling us what to do! 


The author's experiences in public 
opinion surveys and in the United 
States Office of Education have had 
a visible effect on his style, each for 
different reasons leading him to try 
to be concise and summary-like in 
whatever he says. His tendency to 
analyze everything into discrete parts 
and to put the parts together again 
in a numerical job-sheet directive 
form results in a classical textbook. 
lo be sure, such preciseness defeats 
itself from time to time because the 
principles involved in such squared 
necessarily 


off packages are repeti 


tious. You get so used to the book’s 
first, second, third, etc., approac h that 


you positively grow: fond of this 
manner of simplifying life. You figure 


that sonte parts are so nicely com 


plete, and so specifically arranged 


that you could copy some of these 


recipes on cards and send them 


around to your friends, 

Seriously, if there is a strong weak 
ness in Dr. Kempfer s book, it is this 
sin of being so numerically positive 
in the analysis of problems, and so 
numerically didactic in giving an 
swers. Let no one doubt, however, 
that Dr. Kempfer has given us our 
most substantial and our most useful 


typical textbook approach to adult 
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education. Whether you 


with his answers or accept them, he 


disagree 


has acc omplished this. 

[here are no serious adult educa- 
tors in our country who will fail to 
profit by using this book for general 
reference and general information. 
[here are many professors of adult 
education who are going to find it of 
great value as an introductory text, 
and there are many more adult edu 
cation administrators, especially in 
public school programs, who are go- 
ing to find this book of particular 
value for in-service training pro 
grams. 

Finally, | can very honestly say, 
“Thanks, Homer, for writing this 
book. We needed it and we will find 


it useful.” 


THomMaAS A. VAN SAN1 
Director of Adult Education 
Baltimore Public Schools Maryland 


Universities Unions IN 
Workers’ Epucation.” By Jack Bar 
New York: Harper & 
1955. 206 pp- $3.00. 


bash. Bros., 

The purpose of this book is to re 
port and evaluate the activities of the 
University Labor Education 
Committee. Mr. 


independent evaluator. The TIULEC 


Inter 


Sarbash acted as an 


received a grant from the Fund fos 
Adult 
Ford Foundation, covering the period 
October, 1951, through June, 1954. 


Kieht universities cooperated in the 


Fducation established by the 


experiment to encourage new workers’ 
education activities in specified areas. 

[he major portion of the book is 
devoted to a survey and Mr. Bar- 
bash’s appraisal of the activities of 
the eight universities. He concludes 
that much was done of limited value 


but that some significant ventures 
were accomplished with transferable 
and continuing results. The California 
Labor Health Council, Cornell proj- 
ect in Labor in Community Affairs, 
Penn State and Rutgers development 
of local Workers’ Education Coun- 
cils, and University of Illinois Labor 
“county agent’ project were among 
those activities that Mr. Barbash con- 
sidered a substantial merit in their 
contribution to workers’ education. 

The major contribution of this 
book is its evaluation of the IULEC 
effort of eight universities with labor 
education work con- 
structively with the AFL and CIO 
on both the national and local levels. 


programs to 


A good many mistakes were made in 
this experiment, particularly in the 
recognition of the need for union 
participation in planning the project. 

With the AFL-CIO 


merger and the possibility of further 


impending 


foundation support, this book as- 
sumes status in a description of the 
current formal pattern of the univer- 
sity-union relationship. There is little 
question that this common effort in 
workers’ education will continue to 
expand, It is fortunate that this op- 
portunity for evaluation has occurred. 
Future actions and activities will 
profit by the IULEC experience as 
While not 


related here. everyone 


will agree with Mr. Barbash’s inter- 


pretation of workers’ education, this 
book is fertile ground for looking to 
the future. 
Epwin F. HALLENBECK 
Labor Program 
Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations 
Rutgers University 
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